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CIRCULATION ABOUT 150,000. 


€=> WitH this Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
taining an installment of “ THE Pa- 





RIsTANS,” by Lorp Lyrron ; also an in- 
tens s iliustrated story, and 
other pictorial and literary attractions. 


A finely illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUP- 
NT will! also be sent out gratuitous- 
next Number of HARPER'S 


THE DECAY OF PARTIES. 
¢ is a happy trait in our political condi- 


that there seems to be no longer any 


necessity tor party Violence on any Impor- 
tant question upon which the people are di- 
vided, The immense majority given for 
President GRANT at the Presidential election 
showed that the nation was resolved to dis- 
miss forever the notions of disunion and sec- 


tional strife; 
w career of internal improvement 
aud general reform; that it had forgotten 


that it was prepared to enter 


upon a ne 


party names and differences in the higher 
effort to labor for the common good. It is, 
indeed, difficult to see what important prin- 
ciples can arouse the popular interest at any 
future election, or how any unusual excite- 

t can be maintained upon any questions 


litical. The outrages of the Ku- 


} ire \ ) 


kK t the South are looked upon with 
equal horror by all good citizens of: every 
P ind will be punished and suppressed 
by the united action of the people. So for- 
tunate is our condition, compared with that 


of most other nations, that no dread of a 
rival or a foe obliges us to maintain a pow- 
erful military force to watch with constant 
alarm the movements of hostile diplomacy, 
or to Waste the resources of industry in the 
ceaseless Vigilance of self-preservation. A 
few feeble raids over the Mexican frontier, 
or the barbarities of the Indian tribes, may 
be easily restrained with a firm yet humane 
hand. Whatever territory we covet we may 
honestly pay for; and should any differences 
arise with any other nation, we may readily 
compose them by another arbitration, 

Yet there are many questions pressing 
upon us that are chietly economical in their 
nature, and which will naturally excite the 
highest interest of the purest men of ev- 
One of these is how to improve 
the character of our legislative assemblies. 
While we have no doubt that much of the 
eproach heaped upon them by opposing in- 
ierests is in a certain degree undeserved— 
hat the ery of bribery and corruption is 
solmetimes raised maliciously—there is yet 
proof that our State Legislatures in all parts 
of the Union are often dishonored by the 
eonduct of many of their members, that 
Senators and Assemblymen sometimes sell 
their intluence, and that the practice of tak- 
ing bribes has spread with fata’ rapidity. 
To check this dangerous tendency must 
now be the aim of the people. It is their 
fault that improper persons are placed in 
office, nor can they complain of the conse- 
quences of their own neglect. Public serv- 
ants, Whether executive or legislative, should 


ery party. 


t 


be selected by the people with the same 
eaution with which the merchant chooses 
his clerk or the manufacturer his engineer. 
They are too often forced into oftice by the 
labors of an interested caucus, and imposed 
upon the community by the impudent vio- 
lence of corrupt politicians. To prevent 
bribery in future the people must take these 
appointments into their own hands, break 
up the system of party nominations, and 
give their votes only for such men as they 
have reason to believe will not deceive them, 
and they should watch with such active at- 
tention the conduct of the officials whom 
they have chosen to manage the public busi- 
ness and the common treasury as if they 
themselves were responsible, as they in fact 
, for every fault and every omission. A 
sinall Legislature is better than a numerous 
one, a tew officials than a large number, if 
iployers are ready to inspect their 

Ma correct their faults, 
\t Legislatures of the vari- 
‘ come-many important eco- 
res. The load of taxation 
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unproductive element of socie’y is to be as- 
sailed by active reforms; nor, we believe, 
will any party dare to nominate for the care 
of these and various other pressing public 
interests men to whom no one would com- 
mit the most insignificant private transac- 
tion, or who have no other claim to atten- 
tion than that which they have won in the 
political campaign. We believe that in ev- 
ery State may be found a sufticient number 
of honest and trustworthy legislators to car- 
ry on the work of public and private reform, 
who are able to save the money and yet in- 
crease the comfort of the community. We 
suspect that every one who has not proved 
himself worthy of trust will be driven from 
public life. There is no doubt that corrup- 
tion has spread rapidly through all parties 
under the disastrous intluence of war, specu- 
lation, and foreign intrigue; nor, we think, 
is there any more resolute purpose on the 
part of the nation than to relieve itself from 
so fatal a stain. Such considerations in all 
future elections will override all party preju- 
dice. The passions of factional strife may 
well die out for want of the faintest occa- 
sion. But the labors of a united people in 
the cause of internal improvements and na- 
tional reform may easily spread plenty and 
contented industry from ocean to ocean. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT. 

THE study as well as practice of agricul- 
ture is enforced in the report of the govern- 
ment bureau, and will no doubt commend 
itself to the attention of all sections of the 
country. We are a nation of farmers, and 
we trust must always remain so. Our cities 
are the product of agriculture, in great part, 
and are employed as the dép6ts of the farmer. 
When the Western prairies refuse to bear 
their usual overflowing abundance, when 
corn and wheat languish upon the field, so 
close is the dependence of the city upon the 
country that the Eastern merchants find 
few buyers for their goods, trade pauses, and 
the whole system of business every where 
receives a sudden check. When, on the con- 
trary, the abundant harvests flow Eastward 
with an unstinted stream, commerce revives, 
manufactures are stimulated to excess, and 
the wares of the Eastern sea-ports are rapidly 
distributed over the country. Hence the 
usefulness of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington is confined to no single branch 
of trade, but is common to all, and the in- 
telligence which it gives of the progress of 
the crops as the season advances is full of 
interest to every member of the community. 

At the small expense of $100,000 a year 
the department is enabled to give a most 
important impulse to the practice of agri- 
culture, and to improve the value of farms, 
by suggesting the latest improvements in the 
culture of the soil. It gathers from Odessa 
and Dantzic the best seeds of the Polish or 
Russian wheat fields, and distributes freely 
the fine oats of Germany and Scotland. It 
analyzes the soil of every farm gratuitously 
whenever the farmer desires it, directs the 
best mode of cultivation, and suggests the 
appropriate crops. By the use of superior 
seed it is estimated that the product of 
wheat can be nearly doubled—that the 
224,000,000 of bushels raised in 1868 can, on 
the same land, be increased to more than 
400,000,000, A similar increase may be look- 
ed for in oats; and in these two great sta- 
ples of production alone the effect of scientific 
industry must soon be seen in an enormous 
advance and new avenues of wealth. If we 
consider that scientific progress is so capable 
of extending the resources of the nation by 
its intluence upon only two articles of con- 
sumption, we shall readily perceive its value 
when applied to every other product—when 
it lends its aid to the cotton-grower of the 
South, the corn fields of the West, or the 
varied system of garden culture which is 
spread over every section of the country. 
One very necessary branch of the depart- 
ment’s labors is the assault it is making upon 
the whole insect tribe that prey upon the 
chief agricultural interests, and the vigorous 
war it is waging against these dangerous 
foes to industry with all the armor of sci- 
ence, 

It is probable that in the rapid growth of 
the country our farmers have too much neg- 
lected the care of the soil, and have abused 
its unbounded fertility. The use of proper 
fertilizers and of a more economical system 
of cultivation would have preserved the 
productiveness of millions of acres that now 
lie nearly waste, and have brought into use 
a large share of the land that has always 
seemed hopuessly barren. Had some means 
been provided of spreading the waste sew- 
age of the Eastern cities over the lands in 
their neighborhood, there is scarcely any 
spot that might not have been made to 
teem with vegetables and fruits. Judging 


from the examples of Belgium or Holland, 
Which supply the markets of London with 





their carliest vegetables, it weuld not be 
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difficult to cover the sands of Long Island 
with valuable crops, or to convert all the 
environs of New York into a fertile garden. 
It is in the use of fertilizers and in the care 
and restoration of the soil that we are most 
deficient. It will be the aim of our engi- 
neers in future, no doubt, to provide efiect- 
ive means for saving the sewage of the 
cities. And our farmers will learn to pre- 
serve their land in as good condition as 
that of the more economical cultivators of 
Europe. 

When, some years ago, the Agricultural 
Department began first to distribute its 
small packages of choice seeds, its cuttings 
of fruit, its strawberry vines and blackber- 
ries, to mail its reports and spread its sug- 
gestions, it was looked upon too often with 
doubt and ridicule. But it has already 
achieved a success that may well make it 
hereafter one of the most important depart- 
ments of government. The wheat and oats 
which it has provided for the Western farm- 
ers are already adding to the value of count- 
less acres. Its publications are sought for 
with eagerness. Its various branches of la- 
bor, its science, its horticulture, its chem- 
ical analyses, its entomological efforts, and 
its free advice and aid, are every day ad- 
vancing in the public esteem. Nor does 
there seem any limit to its usefulness, since 
the study of agriculture must always form 
one of the most attractive of all the sciences 
to the cultivated minds of the future, and 
the preservation of the soil will be found to 
be the sure source of our national progress. 


ENGLAND'S FOLLY. 


A GREAT iron-clad steamer called the 
Devastation, a suggestive name to the tax- 
payers who have contributed to her con- 
struction, has recently been completed in 
England. Her armor of enormous thick- 
ness, her towers, iron bow, engines, and 
cannon, have already cost £1,000,000; and 
as five others of the same dimensions are to 
be constructed, the English public are nat- 
urally interested in the prospect of her 
achievements. If she can venture to sea 
with her heavy burdens, the people will be 
called upon to pay for her sister monsters, 
and sums that might have brought into cul- 
tivation thousands of waste acres, or covered 
London with lodging-houses for the poor, 
will be ingulfed in a fleet of iron-clads. A 
strong suspicion, however, has arisen that 
the Devastation is not sea-worthy, and that, 
like the unfortunate Captain, in some heavy 
gale the whole vast mass of iron must sink 
to the bottom of the Atlantic. The discus- 
sion as to her merits has been carried on in 
the House of Lords with lengthy dullness, 
and is transferred to the newspapers. One 
would suppose the only effective argument 
that could be used would be to dispatch the 
Derastation to sea, and test her in the storms 
of the Bay of Biscay. But this mode of 
determining the controversy her builders, 
warped by the fate of the less cautious Cap- 
tain COLE, have not yet been willing to ap- y 
ply. 

We might smile at the folly of wasting 
such vast sums upon a vain experiment if 
the cost was not to be extracted from the 
starving people. But the impossible theory 
that England can and must still maintain 
her supremacy over all other nations on the 
sea is fixed immutably in the minds of her 
reactionary politicians. They are urging 
the building of a fleet of new iron-clads. 
They assert that England has only forty, 
while France has as many, and all the Euro- 
pean governments about forty more. It is 
even whispered that the Russian iron-clad 
Peter the Great is more than a match for the 
whole English navy; and the Tory leaders 
insist that the glory of England is in danger, 
and the fame of NELSON and RopNEY liable 
at any moment to be eclipsed by a sudden 
and irretrievableoverthrow. Yet there seems 
scarcely any hope for the unfortunate island 
except in ruining itself by a ceaseless ex- 
penditure, for there is no limit to the pro- 
ductiveness of Russia or Germany in iron- 
clads; and if the Northern powers are so 
prolific, it would seem that France, Italy, 
and Austria, and even impoverished Turkey, 
must become equally so. Europe is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy by its invincible ar- 
madas, and apparently the bed of the ocean 
must ingulf a large part of the wealth of 
nations. 

To avoid this inevitable result, it would 
be certainly wiser for European govern- 
ments to enter into engagements with each 
other to build no more costly iron-clads, 
even if they may not be willing to convert 
those they have already into plowshares 
and praning-hooks. In the present condi- 
tion of maritime affairs, when no power can 
be permitted to rule over the seas, when the 
ocean has become the common property of 
all mankind, the necessity of a powerful 
navy seems wholly to have passed away. 
If wars arise, they must be determined by 
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be decided in the cheapest and most expe- 
ditious manner, and be conducted to the 
crisis by unsparing skill. But the opera- 
tions on the sea seem wholly useless. The 
torpedoes and the shallows of Prussia defied 
the strength of the whole navy of France, 
nor would an armada of Devastations be able 
to check the career of a single swift-sailing 
Alabama. In any future war the commerce 
of both belligerents will necessarily be swept 
from the sea. 

In these circumstances there seems no 
reason for any nation to maintain a larger 
naval force than is necessary to act as a po- 
lice for its own marine, to prevent private 
robbery, or repress the assaults of fierce 
barbarians. But we may at least suggest 
that no more Devastations be built in the 
midst of general starvation, and that the 
“Geneva Arbitration” may afford an ex- 
ample for a general conference of nations 
on the subject of naval armaments. Noth- 
ing would be easier than for the European 
powers to agree to limit their navies to a 
certain strength, to stop enormous outlays 
in useless Monitors, and save the money of 
the perishing people. We suspect that the 
English voters at least will have something 
to suggest at the next Parliamentary elec- 
tion upon this point. We have set them 
the example of reducing our navy to the 
condition of little more than a harbor po- 
lice, because we know that in the event of 
war it might be easily raised to any desir- 
able strength; and a similar policy would 
at least serve to diminish the burdens of 
English industry and trade. 


TEXAS REBELS AND TEXAS 
BONDS. 


WE are told by an evening paper that the 
Texas Legislature has refused by a large 
majority to invite President GRANT to visit 
their State, and the next day passed a reso- 
lution requesting JEFFERSON Davis to do 
so. The latter, it is said, has accepted the 
invitation. There could be no more open 
defiance of the loyal feelings of the country. 
But Texas is constantly asking aid of the 
loyal capitalists to keep it from bankrupt- 
cy, and there is not one of its rebel legisla- 
tors who is not begging for the charitable 
gifts of the nation. They would stab the 
breast from whence comes their prosperity, 
and take the money as well as the life of 
the country. But they can not have both. 
They must choose between Davis and prog- 
ress, bet ween rebellion and prosperous peace. 
If Texas wishes to deserve the favors of the 
immigrant and the capitalist, it must become 
loyal and trustworthy. No one will contide 
in the honor of a State that is ruled by the 
Ku-Klux, and that threatens death or vio- 
lence to white and colored Republican vot- 
ers. There seems an excellent opportunity 
for the Union men of Texas to drive the 
friends of Davis from oftice. Their oppress- 
ors are few in number, and need only to be 
resisted to be disarmed. Let the people 
show their courage. Let the industrious 
farmers, the intelligent settlers, and the act- 
ive merchants take the control of the State, 
drive into disgrace the indolent and vicious 
band of rebels who have seized upon it, and 
manage their own property in their own 
way. As a loyal State, Texas bonds would 
be eqnal to any others, Texas lands would 
rise to treble their present value, the State 
would be seamed with railways. Under 
rebel rule, it must linger in constant poverty 
and decay. 


AN EXCOMMUNICATED CREDITOR. 

THE unhappy effect of suffering clergymen 
to hold ecclesiastical property has been made 
apparent in the recent case of excommunica- 
tion in Michigan. A Roman Catholic bishop 
there repulsed from the communion a mem- 
ber of the congregation at Kalamazoo be- 
cause he had a large claim against the 
church, and had commenced a suit to en- 
force it. As the whole church property is 
in the hands of the bishop, PATRICK BUN- 
BURY was obliged to bring his action against 
that dignitary. The bishop at once excom- 
municated him, because he had “ violated 
the rules of the Church.” Bunsury with- 
drew the suit, but soon after died, the vic- 
tim, it is stated, of his losses and his men- 
tal suffering; and Bishop BorGEss has re- 
cently published a defense of his own con- 
duct in the unfortunate affair. He seems to 
have no regret for his course, nor any 8sym- 
pathy with his victim. He betrays no sense 
of the dishonesty of using BUNBURY’s money 
in building the church, and then refusing to 
repay him. He denies that he was unwill- 
ing to permit the suit to be prosecuted, yet 
admits that he excommunicated the prose- 
cutor for no other cause than that he had 
ventured to commence it. BuNnBuRY’S ouly 
offense was “that he had sued a bishop.” 

In this singular dilemma, therefore, is ev- 
ery creditor of a Roman Catholic congrega- 
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except bringing his action against his bish- 
op, and that if he does so he is at once ex- 
communicated. Whether all Roman ¢ ath- 
olie bishops have as little regard for the 
civil rights of their people as Bishop Bor- 
GEss, we do not know; but so long as they 
insist upon holding in their own hands all 
the church property of their dioceses We 
might expect that they would at least sub- 
mit to all the common duties of the prop- 
erty-holder. They must consent to sue or 
be sued like any other citizen; and if they 
threaten with the terrible sentence of ex- 
communication those who attempt to en- 
force their claims against the Church, they 
must be looked upon as outlaws who have 
no sense of their duty as members of the 
community. In uo other country, indeed, 
could such a case arise as that of BUNBURY, 
because in no other, we believe, are the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops permitted to manage 


or hold the property of the Church. Nor 


was it the design of the fonnders of our gov- 
ernment that any body of the clergy of any 
denomination should be endowed with this 
extraordinary power. In every other sect 
the temporal affairs of each church are con- 
trolled by trustees elected by the people. In 
the Roman Catholic alone, by a series of in- 
judicious legislation, the bishops have grad- 
ually taken into their hands the whole prop- 
erty of the denomination, and have excluded 
their people from all share in its control. 
The case of BUNBURY shows how wholly unfit 
are bishops to meddle with temporal affairs ; 
and we trust that the equitable principle 
laid down by our predecessors, that the cler- 
gy should never be suffered to engross the 
property of their congregations, will be en- 
forced in every State equally against all de- 
hominations. 


THE STATE CONSTITUTION. 

WE hope the Legislature will not separate 
without submitting to the people the amend- 
ments to the constitution, or as many of them 
as may seem necessary and proper to be con- 
sidered. Many of the new provisions are 
the results of the experience of later years, 
and will tend to simplify legislation—a proc- 
ess which can not be too soon begun. One 
of the best of them is the cutting off of a 
great part of the business of the Legislature 
by excluding special legislation; and there 
are various stringent regulations against 
bribery and corruption which one might 
suppose would prevent altogether all dis- 
honorable practices in elections or official 
conduct. Both of these reforms are excel- 
lent and worthy to be adopted. Of the oth- 
er tinendments we may notice that the Sen- 
ators areeto be thirty-two in number, four 
being chosen from each Senatorial district. 
The Assemblymen are one hundred and 
twenty-eight, chosen for one year. The 
Governor, Lieutenant -Governor, and Con- 
troller are to be elected for terms of three 
years. The Governor's salary is raised to 
$10,000, and he is directed to appoint, with 
the Senate’s consent, his own Secretary of 
State, Attorney-General, and several other 
officials who are now elected. It is no doubt 
beiter that he should select his own assist- 
ants, and should be held accountable for 
their conduct. The Controller is, very prop- 
erly, elected, and the finance department 
kept separate from the executive. The 
Governor’s veto is strengthened by requir- 
ing a vote of two-thirds of the whole Legis- 
lature to overrule it, instead of the present 
system; and the extension of his term to 
three years is at least not objectionable. 

A Superintendent of Public Works takes 
the place of the Canal Commissioner. He is 
to be appointed by the Governor and Sen- 
ate, and is to control the canals and public 
works, subject to the direction of the Legis- 
lature. The Legislature is forbidden to sell 
or lease the canals; the canal debt is to be 
paid as rapidly as possible; the sinking 
funds are guarded by new provisions; and 
we are not forbidden to hope that the time 
may come when the canals shall be prac- 
tically free. It will probably be the aim of 
governments in future to provide free high- 
ways for commerce and travel. We have 
no leisure to notice the various other amend- 
ments, all of which deserve careful observa- 
tien, and which should be discussed at large 
by the whole people. One useful reform is 
to permit the Governor to object to single 
items in a bill without rejecting the whole; 
another forbids extra compensation or fees 
to officials. In cities of three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants judicial officers are to be 
appointed by the Governor, for four years, 
subject to impeachment and removal. 

Article XV., which is new, and may em- 
brace the city of New York in its provisions, 
deserves to be carefully studied. Owing to 
the large foreign population that fills our 
cities, and which is wholly incapable of ad- 
ministering republican institutions, through 
ignorance or fronr political or sectarian prej- 
udice, it will probably be necessary for the 
whole body of the people to retain a certain 
control over them. 


be laid aside altogther, or sGtae clause in- 
serted permitting the supervision of the 
Legislature, which is the supreme power, in 
all cases of excessive taxation or of official 
misconduct. So gross was the ignorance of 
a portion of the foreign population of New 
York, for example, that they elected W. M. 
TWEED to the Senate long after it was 
known that he was unfit for any political 
station. It is evidently not safe to leave 
the control of cities wholly in the hands of 
uncultivated strangers. We should be glad, 
therefore, to see among the amendments one 
directing compulsory education, and anoth- 
er requiring every voter to be able to read 
and write. 

Possibly it may be well for the Legisla- 
ture to select a few of the leading amend- 
ments from the whole body and submit 
them to the people. The clauses on special 
legislation, those on bribery, the alteration 
in the Governor’s powers, and one or two 
others, seem to deserve immediate attention. 
Yet we suspect that the State constitution 
will slowly rise in excellence with the ad- 
vance of the people, and that its tendency 
must be to simplify and condense legislation. 


PERSONAL. 


A MORE genial, warm-hearted, refined gentle- 
man never lived than Joun R. THOMPSON, late 
an editor of the Evening Post, who died in this 
city on the 30th ult., after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness. His death brings a keen sense of 
personal loss to a very wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances, to whom he was endeared by his 
amiable disposition, courteous manners, and 
graces of culture. No one ever approached 
him without being impressed alike by his geni- 
ality, his integrity, and his modesty. Excep- 
tionally gifted as a conversationalist, he was 
never at a loss for a topic, and never failed to 
invest what he was speaking of with a rare and 
original interest. His fund of anecdote was al- 
most inexhaustible, and his ability to illustrate 
any subject by apt quotation no less remarka- 
ble. The English poets and essayists seemed to 
be always at his fingers’ ends, and, what is not 
usual with men of wide miscellaneous studies, 
he was as accurate as he was various. During 
an extended residence in England Mr. Tuomp- 
son became the intimate friend of many of the 
most distinguished English men of letters; and 
he continued to enjoy their correspondence aft- 
er his return to this country. 

From a touching tribute to his memory which 
appeared in the columns of the Evening Post we 
quote a paragraph which speaks of his last hours 
on earth: ‘“‘ Mr. Taompson died of a pulmonary 
disease, whose slow and insidious but painful 
approaches he bore with a fortitude and cheer- 
fulness that we have never seen surpassed. Up 
to within a few wecks of his death he continued 
his literary duties, frequented the society of his 
friends, and enjoyed the passing amusements. 
Not unaware of the certainty of his fate, he yet 
seldom gave way to despondency, or lost his in- 
terest in the great movements of life. It was 
because his character and tastes had rendered 
life agreeable to him in so many ways (despite 
the dark clouds that war and disease had gath- 
ered over it) that he desired to live, and no less 
because he had properly estimated its ends and 
issues that he did not fear to die. He went 
away reluctantly, for he left behind him some 
that were dependent upon him, and many that 
loved him well; but he went away peacefully, 
knowing where he had placed his trust for the 
future, and that the passage which we who gaze 
upon it from this side call Death is to those 
who gaze upon it from the other side the Dawn 
of a larger and nobler activity.” 

—England is preparing to do great and hos- 
pitable things for the Shah of Persia on his ar- 
rival in London. He is to have Buckingham 
Palace all to himself, which, with the fifteen mil- 
ions of dollars he is said to have taken from the 
Persian treasury for spending moncy, ought to 
make him quite comfortable. Englishmen who 
can speak Persian are to be detailed to look aft- 
er his Shahship, and all the fun of London is to 
be trotted out for his delectation. 

—Dr. CLELAND, a writer of some note in 
Glasgow, relates that a criminal, after attentive- 
ly listening to the condemned sermon which 
preceded his execution, turned to a companion 
and remarked, in Dr. C.’s hearing, ‘‘ A very good 
sermon, but rather too personal.” 

—More benefaction by a lady—Miss Susan 
Witus, of Charlestown, Massachusetts — who 
has given $10,000 to Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, to be applied to paying the indebtedness 
incurred for a new hall just completed. 

—Professor Jowett, of Oxford, who, though 
an Episcopal clergyman, is not regarded as en- 
tirely sound, introduced into a sermon preached 
recently in London some remarks on the Dar- 
winian theory. He thought Mr. Disrag.i’s 
famous remark that he was ‘on the side of the 
angels”’ a jest that might be made in an after- 
dinner speech, but which showed a lack of the 
scientific spirit. He questioned the partial de- 
velopment theory, believing it to be only par- 
tial, and finally maintained that no real antag- 
onism existed between science and Christianity. 

—ALEXANDRE Domas’s posthumous treatise 
on cookery puts to shame all similar works. 
The learned and ingenious author does not dis- 
dain to describe the proper method of dishing 
up a panther, and discourses at length on the 
qualities of eagles’ flesh. 

—Dr. M‘CarTEE, for twenty-nine years a mis- 
sionary in China—having acted as surgeon, phy- 
sician, translator, and preacher, and each with 
success—is now Professor of Natural History 
in the Imperial College in Jeddo. 

—Mr. Henry WatTrerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, feeling that his personal body 
needs rest, and his intellectual parts foreign re- 
freshment, has caused it to be indicated to the 
people of his propinquity, and, quietly, to the 
representatives of the decaying monarchies of 
the other hemisphere, that in a few days, ac- 
companied by Mrs. W. and four little w’s, he 
will appear at the jetty of the CUNARD steamers 








Either the sectiou may | of that line glide gently eastward. It is his 


in Jersey City, and in one of the famons punts 


purpose to abandon himself to the lighter amen- 
ities of life during his temporary exodus from 
America; to chat with GLApstonge and Dis- 
RAELI, talk with Tureks, gossip with CAsTELAR 
and have it out with Bismarck. He will P r 
vade London for a space, and, under convoy of 
EDMUND Yates and other emineants, will “do” 
that capital. Ditto with Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin. His “strong suit,” as they say in Ken 
tucky, will be the Great Exhibition. To that 
he will mainly bend his intellect, and deyote a 
few reams of foolscap. He is a good man. 

—Concerning authors and their peculiarities, 
JEREMY BENTHAM is said to have called poetry 
“‘misrepresentation in verse.” The question 
was once asked of Mr. Grore whether he thought 
that MacaULay was pedantic in this, that he, 
at least in his later works, always tries to avoid 
ending a sentence with a preposition: for ex 
ample, if writing in prose, instead of using such 
a phrase as SHAKSPEARE’S “shocks that flesh is 
heir to,”’ he would probably have spoken of the 
shocks to which flesh is heir.’ Mr. Grove 
preferred, When possible, to adopt the style of 
MacauLay. He regarded Buck Le’s style as 
‘one of the best and freest from the reigning 
defects.””. BuCKLE had many accomplishments ; 
he was a first-rate chess-player, and could play 
with his back to the board. 

—It is said to be the intention of Judge Ricn- 
ARDSON, Secretary of the Treasury, to soon re- 
sign his office to fulfill his arrangement to be- 
come a partner in the banking house of Joun 
Monroe & Co., of Paris. 

—Mr. MoncvureE D. Conway, a frequent con- 
tributor to Harper's Magazine, tells the follow 
ing, which he recently overheard at the Adelphi 
Theatre. The play was Jack Cade. First stran 
ger, remarking upon One of the earlier thefts of 
the hero, says, ‘* He’s a fair candidate for New- 
gate.”” Second stranger says, “If he went to 
America he'd be a fair candidate for Congress.”’ 
Fact. 

—Monseigneur MermIL1op, the exiled prelate 
of Geneva, Switzerland, has been made a cardinal. 
He is reported to have said to a recent inter 
viewer: ** My conviction is that Europe is going 
back along the road of ages, and that we are re 
turning to the wars of religion. The next out- 
break will be a religious or a social war, There 
are now but two currents in Europe.” 

—Professor TYNDALL is as practical in the 
common ways of life as he is profound in science. 
He once knew a physician who thought that the 
real medicine for mankind was agreeable emo- 
tions. Pleasant society, art, and the like soothes 
the nerves, and gives energy to the viscera. This 

doctor says: ‘‘ When I am in pleasant company, 
especially that of ladies, I can eat heartily and 
safely of dishes which would kill me if I ate 
them alone.” Professor TYNDALL admits that 
he has a good deal of faith in that view, and has 
found the emotions excited in the presence of 
the grandeurs of nature to be curative as well 
as ennobling. 

—It is stated in the Cincinnati Gazette that a 
boy ten years of age, a pupil in a Roman Catho- 
lic institute at Dayton, Ohio, was beaten by a 
teacher known as Brother Conrap, knocked 
down, and his leg broken. He was then order- 
ed to say that he had been hurt while playing 
ball. The prior of the convent burned several 
of the boy’s brother’s letters to his parents tell- 
ing the true state of the affuir. At last, when he 
was evidently very ill from his injuries, he was 
sent home. He was still afraid to tell the story 
of his ill treatment; his parents, who are good 
Catholics, refrained from inquiry. But the boy 
is now thought to be dying, and the secrecy of 
the monastic school of St. Mary’s will probably 
be invaded by the scrutiny of the law. 

—The late Dean ALForD, whose “‘life”’ is #20n 
to appear in London, was a most amialhe and 
accomplished man. In him the love of belles- 
lettres and the arts was combined with power 
of application for severer studies rarely found 
in conjunction with more elegant tastes; and 
the clergyman who made his appearance as a 
poet, and has left abundant specimens of his 
talent as a painter, did not shrink from the suc- 
cessful performance of an immense labor—his 
critical edition of the Greek New Testament— 
and was actually engaged in carrying forward 
a still greater one—a commentary on the Old 
Testament—at the time of his death. 

—Concerning ‘* back pay’’ money, the Buffalo 
Courier hears that Congressman 8. 8. Cox has 
caused a letter to be written directing the return 
of his ‘‘ back pay’? to the Treasury, and adds, 
‘“*We shall be both sorry and surprised if the 
report turns out incorrect.’? The Courier is 
quite right. Mr. Cox has declined to accept the 
proffered ‘‘boon,’’ and desired good Mr. Spry- 
NER to apply his portion of ‘‘ back pay” to the 
extinguishment of the public debt. Mr. Cox is 
feeling glad that the public burdens have been 
lightened to the amount of the ‘‘ boon,”’ which is 
something in these times, when money is worth 
one-thirty-second per sixty minutes, 

—The oldest member of the British Parlia- 
ment—the Father of the House—is General 
FORESTER, member for Wenlock, who has rep- 
resented that borough continuously since 1828, 
—Mademoiselle PREvosT-PARADOL, daughter 
of the gentleman who was to have represented 
France at Washington, but who committed sui- 
cide, is about to take the veil. 

—General JAMES SHIELDs is the only man (and 
he a foreigner) who has ever represented two 
States in the United States Senate. At one time 
he was Senator from Illinois (with Dova.as), 
and subsequently he represented Minnesota. 

—Few of the really great men of the country 
are more simple in their way of life, or more ac- 
cessible to gentlemen of the press, than Mr. 
CALEB CusHING. He is very popular in Wash- 
ington, and especially friendly and communica- 
tive with those who come to him with proper 
questions. A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, gossiping about him, says: ‘‘ His exten- 
sive knowledge of public law and history is at 
their disposal at proper times. The writer once 
had a remarkable proof of this courteous trait. 
When the ecnantianaien war began there was 
a deep interest felt as to the manner in which it 
would affect neutral ships carrying goods that 
might be deemed contraband of war. Asked by 
an editor to obtain Mr. Cusnine’s views, a note 
was written, to which an immediate response 
was made, naming an hour, which, when it came, 
found Mr. CvusHin@ with his books around him, 
To the writer’s great pleasure, Mr. Ct SHING had 
been examining the history of the Treaty of Paris, 
and for the next two hours he was the delighted 





listener at one of the most lucid and comprehen- 











sively popular statements of the diplomacy of 
the last fifteen years on this controversy of 
‘neutral goods in neutral bottoms.’ It was in- 
terspersed with keen and incisive statements of 
political men and affairs in Europe. No man is 
more respected here than CALEB CUSHING, and 
his wide acquirements blend harmoniously with 
his rare social qualities.” 

—The Athens Northeast Georgian announced 
the murder of General Canny and the Peace 
Commissioners in the following thrilling head- 
lines; 

AN INDIAN MASSACRE, 

CAPTAIN JACK AND WARRIORS REVENGE THE 
SOUTH BY MURDERING GENERAL CANBY, 
ONE OF HER GREATEST OPPRESSORS, 

& AND THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS— 

KEEP THE BALL.IN MOTION. 
Three Cheers Jor the Gallant Modocs. 

—An American interviewer recently tracked 
a gentleman to Curzon Street, London, who had 
called on Mr. DisRaELi at the private hotel 
where he resides. The interviewer said he 
should like to question “his lordship” with re- 
gard to that meeting with the ex-Premier. “ By 
all means,”’ replied the obliging gentleman. 
“Our interview was concerning the character 
of a coachman!”” 

—The last work of the late Emperor Napo- 
LEON, Which occupied him till a few days before 
his death, was the invention of an economic 
stove for the working classes, 

—A Mr. Wakp, writing from New York to a 
London paper, says that he never beheld such 
lavishness In Woman’s attire—street attire—as 
there is in this city. “I have not,” he says, 
“seen a shabbily dressed woman since my ar- 


rival. Knowing the grand totals which are 
made up of small items of long seal-skin kets 
and finest silks, I may say the average cost of a 


lady’s dress here is not less than £60," 


—Colonel Drake, the first man who “struck 























oil,”’ is living at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania poor 
in body, poor in purse. 

—NEAL Dow is now in England, perambulating 
the realm and doing his very best for the cause 
of temperance. He was always a good Dow; 
never a rowdy-dow. : 

—The Marchioness De Boissy has left a for- 
tune of about $150,000 a year. She was the au- 
thor of Les Jdées heligieuses de Lord Byron, and 
authoress of other ideas of Lord Byxon not quite 
religious, 

—Count Epmunp 8zecuenyt, president of the 
United Fire Brigades of the Hungarian states, 
has written to St. Louis, asking the chief of the 
Fire Department to interchange photographs of 
buildings, engines, ladders, and printed reports, 
with permission to copy the same in the German 
and Hungarian press. 

—Ex-Minister MoTLry continues to reside in 
Holland, constantly devoted to. historical pur- 
suits. 

—Professor WATERHOUSE NAwEINs has done 
people of modern times a kindness by solving 
that matter about Jonan. In a recent lecture 
at Boston he made a drawing of a whale twenty- 
six feet long, and demonstrated to his audience 
on the blackboard the probable position of 
JONAH in the whale, as recorded in Scripture. 
To quote from the Boston Advertiser; ** The mir- 
acle became no longer a trial of faith to the 
skeptical, but a fact as shown by the lecturer, 
who described the mouth of an‘ordinary whale 
as a covered boat, large enough to accommodate, 
if necessary, more than nine Jonans, roofed with 
pliant whalebone, floored by the soft tongue of 
the whale, supplied by a constant stream of fresh 
air (the creature, as is well known, rising every 
ten or fifteen minutes to the surface of the wa- 
ter), and Jonau fed by the small oyster-like 
‘clio,’ the food of the whale, which, freed from 
the ejected water, were strewn in abundance 
around his couch.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Se En persons lost their lives by the burning of a 
dépét at the crossing of the Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago and Lake Shore railroads on the 26th ult. 

The New York State Legielature is finishing up its 
work of the session. Governor Dix has signed the 
new city charter.” The Senate has decided that either 
lager-beer or cider may be sold or given away witbout 
violating the law. The Red-Book will not be publish- 
ed this year, thus saving the State nearly $200,000. A 
bill supplementary to the New York charter has pass- 
ed both Houses. The bill annexing Morrisania, West 
Farms, and Kingsbridge to this city has passed the 
Senate. The Usury bill has been recommitted in the 
Assembly to be limited to a two years’ effect. 

George Davis, of Baltimore, was arrested on the 
29th ult. for a murder committed nine years ago. 

The national debt was decreased by $2,247,485 60 
during the past month, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur great International Exbibition at Vienna was 
formally opened on the 1st inst., with imposing cere- 
monies, by his Imperial Highness the Emperor Francis 


Joseph of Austria. Many distinguished persons from 
all parts of the world were present, and thousands 
thronged the great buildings throughout the day. 

The visit of the German Emperor to St. Petersburg 


is said to be in confirmation of the peace 
agreed upon by the Emperors of Germany, Al 
and Russia. - - 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies has voted $450,000 
uy ] } position o 1a 
for an arsenal at Taranto, despite the oppositiol { th 
Minister of Finance. The ministry has accordingly 
resigned. 
The first steamer be 
at Bermuda on the seth t 


policy 
istria, 


ng the Japanese flag arrived 





T ting i controlling the clergy has 

The bill regulatit d cont ng ! 
passed both Houses of the Prussian Diet, and will 
doubtless soon become a law 


The election to fill vacancies in the French Assem- 
bly, held on the 27th ult resulted in the choic e of 
three radicals, four re — ans, and one legitimist. 

The republicans of Lisbon, in Spain, have formed a 
politic al club. - 

Don Carlos’s chamberlain has been arrested at Ge- 
neva. He had started for Spain with a howitzer packs 
ad as baggaye ‘ 
our. Gladstone proposed in the British House of 
Commons, on the 29th ult., that the government pur- 
chase the Trish railways. 

The emigrants are still flocking hither in great num- 
bers. Ten thousand of them left Liverpool recently 
for the United States, and a large party of Londoners 
followed them. . 

The Lancashire railway carriage works were burned 
recently, involving a loss of nearly $500,000, 

The Women's isabilities bill was rejected in tl 
British House of Commons, on the 30th ult., by a v 
of 222 to 155. : 

William Charles Macready, the English actor, died 
on the 29th ult., at the age of eighty years. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
FORGERIES. 
Iu x m was caused in Europe | 


. = ’ eks announce- 
; ment B f Er id, familiarly known 
\ < ( Ladv of ‘Threadneedle Street,” had 


ff ed bills, out of a 


aco bv the 


HARPER'S 


MAN'S sleeping-cars, opened a banking account, 
others assisted in making away with the pro- 
ceeds, and others in concocting the bills which 
were to be palmed off on the Bank of England. 
In order to avoid identification, it was arranged 
that the actual forgers should not make their ap- 
pearance at any of the banks, and operations 
were commenced by the opening of an ordinary 
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account at the West End branch of the Bank of 
England, in Burlington Gardens—an enterprise 
merely requiring the deposit of a respectable 
cash balance, the funds for which had, of course, 
| been provided beforehand. After for a while 
| drawing out and putting in money like any other 
| customer, the depositor presented some bills for 
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WEEKLY. 

discount, but took care that for some time, so 
that he might gain a trustworthy reputation, 
they should be good and genuine bills. 

At last the time came for presenting the forged 
bills. ‘They were most skillfully prepared, the 
peculiar paper, the water-marks, the handwriting | 
of various signatures, being all admirably imita- 
ted; and the forgers would probably have all 
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been out of harm's way when the bills fell due 
three months later had not the rascals, blunder- 
ing and careless, like all rogues, in the midst of 
their cleverness, omitted to insert the date of ac- 
ceptance in two bills. Inquiry was made of the 
firm who purported to have agcepted them, the 
forgery was discovered, Noyes was arrested on 
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the Ist of March at the Continental Bank, 
GeorGE BIDWELL was captured in Edinburgh, 
while two other members of the firm, GEeorcx 
MacvonNeLcve and Austin BipweE Lt, were ar- 
rested, the first in New York, the other in Ha- 
vana. 

The sketch on this page represents the ex- 


| amination of the two former prisoners at the 
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Mansion-House on the 10th ult. Brower is 
sitting down, being allowed to do so, as he got 
hurt while trying to escape; while the lady in 
the witness-box is Mrs. ANNE Tuomas, with 
whom Brpwe tv lodged, and on his departure 
pronounced ‘‘ her rooms clean and neat, and her 
cooking superb.” 
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YOUNG BUCKS ON THE WAR-PATH.—[Drawy By Sor Eytince, Jun., From a Skercu ny Tueo. R. Davis. | 

cinity of a government post and strung out on 
the road, the men careless of danger, as they 
have been told that since the peace talk none ex- 
isted. ‘The next that is known is that the *‘ out- 
The red-skins, having burn- 





| The old chiefs find it impossible to restrain 
| the young men, and off goes a war party—few in 
number, it is true, but sufficiently strong to effect 
the complete surprise of a small wagon train 
which has been taken from safe corral in the vi- | fit” is cleaned out. 


| for a share of the good things which seem to fall 
into any hands save theirs. Generosity on the 
part of a white man is misinterpreted as timidity 
—a cowardly desire to buy a safety which he 


YOUNG BUCKS ON THE WAR-PATH. 
THE numerous gifts bestowed upon chiefs who 
assemble for a peace talk with the whites fill the 
hearts of the ‘‘ young bucks” with envious longing | dare not fight for. 
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BUCKS RETURNING WITH SPOILS.—/ Drawn sy Sov Evyrtince, JUy.. 
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ed the wagons, return to the village enriched 
with stock, plunder, and scalps. They meet with 
a hearty welcome, and like all thieves, give away 
their booty with a lavish hand. The squaws re- 
joice, and the young bucks who did not go out 
are determined to be of the next party, and se- 
cure for themselves the riches and glory which 
seem of such easy attainment. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrtuor or “Tur Lovers or,Arven,” “ Lapy Aup- 
LEY's SEORET,” ETO, 
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Book the Seconv. 
CHAPTER LV.—( Continued.) 

Arter that day at Epsom Mrs. Cinqgmars made 
no party to which she did not invite her dearest 
Miss Iuttrell. She was eager for the society of 
her dearest Mrs. Chevenix at all her dinners and 
afternoons; but there were picnics and water- 
aurties which might be too fatiguing for that 
sarest friend, on which occasions she begged to 
e-intrusted with the care of her sweet Miss Lut- 
rell—a privilege the matron was not slow to ac- 
cord. Dinners and dances in Tyburnia were de- 
clined with ruthlessness in favor of Mrs. Cing- 
mars—ay, even a dinner in Eaton Square, at the 
abode of a millionaire baronet in the iron trade. 

‘*Upon my word, auntie, I don’t care about 
going so much to Mrs. Cinqmars’s,” Elizabeth 
remonstrated. ‘I certainly do enjoy myself 
more at her parties than any where else, but I 
hardly think Malcolm would like me to spend so 
much time in that kind of society.” 

“You had better send a statement of all your 
engagements to Mr. Forde, and allow him to di- 
rect your movements,” replied Mrs. Chevenix ; 
aud mingled feelings, the fear of ridicule, and 
her own inclination, which drew her strongly to- 
ward Henley and Virginia Water, kept Elizabeth 
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Mr. Forde’s remonstrances about the length 
of her visit had abated of late, for the curate 
had been summoned to Scotland to attend the 
sick-bed of one of his few remaining kindred, his 
father's only brother, an old man to whom he 
was warmly attached. His letters came now from 
the North, and were only brief records of suffer- 
ings from which there seemed no hope of other 
relief than death. He had no time to write at 
Jength to his betrothed, and no spirits for letter- 
Writing. *[ don’t want to sadden you, dear- 
est,” he wrote, *‘ and therefore make my letters 
of the briefest, for my mind is full of our patient, 
and the quiet fortitude with which he endures 
this protracted trial, too full even for’those hap- 
py thoughts of the future which have brightened 
my life of late. But © do look forward to our 
meeting, Lizzie, whatever sorrow may lie be- 
tween this hour and that. And I hope to hear 
speedily of your return to the West.” 

** Do you kuow if this uncle is likely to leave 
him any money ?” Mrs. Chevenix inquired, with 
a languid interest, when she was informed of Mr. 
Forde’s movements. A few hundreds a year 
could make little difference in that poverty-strick- 
en career which Elizabeth had chosen for her- 
self. It would be but as a grain of sand when 
weighed against a viscount’s coronet, and half a 
dozen estates. 

*‘T believe Malcolm will be richer, auntie. 
There is a small estate in Scotland that must 
come to him.” 

** A small estate in Scotland, where land lets 
at ten shillings an acre, I suppose. Or perhaps it 
is all waste, mere sand and heather. But what 
does it-matter? You have chosen to go through 
lifea pauper. It is only a question of a crust of 
bread more or less.” 

‘There was hardly a necessity for Elizabeth to 
hurry back to Hawleigh, to the untimely cutting 
off of all these summer delights, when Mr. Forde 
was away. She thought how dreary the place 
would seem without him. Gertrude, Diana, 
Blanche, with their stock phrases and their per- 
ennial commonplaces, and their insignificant 
scraps of gossip about the Hawleigh gentility ; 
the dull old high street; the shop windows she 
had looked at so often, till she knew every item 
of the merchandise. She thought of going over 
all the old ground ‘again with a shudder. ‘* Life 
in a convent would be gayer,” she thought ; ** the 
nuns could not a// be Gertrudes and Dianas.” 

So she wrote a dutiful letter to her betrothed, 
ful! of sympathy with his sorrow, and informing 
him that she was beginning to grow a little tired 
of London, and would go back to the West di- 
rectly she heard of his return. ‘* Don’t ask me 
to go any sooner, Malcolm,” she said; ‘‘the 
place would seem horrible to me without you. I 
want your fuce to be the first to welcome me 
home. I think sometimes of the days when we 
shall have our own home, and I shall stand at 
the gate watching for you.” 

The Derby-day was a thing of the remote 
past, and Henley regatta was over, before Eliza- 
beth received notice of Mr. Forde’s return. She 
had seen Lord Paulyn almost daily during the 
interval, and his friendship had never wavered. 
ite was still her devoted slave, still patient un- 
lly : scornful speeches, still eager to gratify 
.. | Smallest caprice, still a kind of barrier be- 

‘Ber and all other worship. Serene in the 
shess of having done her duty, of having, 
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tleman-like resignation. He would even speak 
of his happier rival sometimes wich but little 
bitterness, with a good-humored contempt, as of 
an inferior order of being. Elizabeth thought 
he was cured. 

Henley regatta and the longest day were over, 
but the summer was yet in its prime—the nights 
knew not darkness, only a starry twilight be- 
twixt sundown and sunrise. 

‘* How tired the sun must be by the end of 
the season,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘ keeping such late 
hours, and always glaring down upon races and 
regattas, and flower-shows and garden-parties !” 

**Don't pity him: he’s such a lazy beggar, 
and so fond of skulking behind the clonds on 
rainy days,” answered Lord Paulyn. ‘‘I wish 
we could shuffle out of our engagements as easi- 
ly as he shirks his.” : 

Mrs. Cinqmars, who was never happy without 
some grand event in preparation, had hardly 
given herself time to breathe after her water-par- 
ty at Henley—a luncheon for five-and-twenty 
people on board a gilded barge, towed up the 
river from Maidenhead—when she was up to 
her eyes in the arrangement of private theatric- 
als for the 10th of July—a festivity which was 
to mark the close of her hospitalities. 

‘‘We start for Hombourg on the 12th,” she 
said, with a sigh; ‘‘and as I’ve been going up 
like a rocket all the season, I don’t want to come 
down like a stick at the last. So, you see, our 
theatricals must be a success, Lord Paulyn. It’s 
not to be acommon drawing-room business, you 
know, but a regular affair, for the benefit of the 
Asylum for the Widows of Indigent Stock-Bro- 
kers. ‘Tickets a guinea each. <A few reserved 
fuuteuils at two guineas.” 

‘*Do you mean to say you're going to let a 
herd of strangers into your house?” inquired the 
Viscount, with amazement. ‘* Why, you'll have 
the swell-mob after your plate!” 

“‘The tickets will be only disposed of by our 
friends, you obtuse creature,” said Mrs. Cingq- 
mars; ‘* but it’s not half so much fun acting be- 
fore a lot of people you see every day as doing 
it in real earnest for a benevolent purpose. I 
shall expect you to sell something like fifty 
pounds’ worth of tickets, and to bring all the 
heavy swells you can scrape together. I want 
the affair to be really brilliant. But that is not 
the point we have to discuss to-day. Before we 
can print our programmes, or gtir a step in the 
business, we must definitively settle our pieces, 
and cast them.” 

This speech was uttered in a friendly little 
gathering beneath the umbrage of perfumed 
limes, the river flashing in the foreground, a few 
of Mrs. Cinqmars’s dearest friends, of both sexes 
—the Viscount, Major Bolding, a young man in 
the War-oftice, with a tenor voice and light hair 
parted in the middle, the young lady with raven 
ringlets, a fair and dumpy young person, whose 
husband was in America, and Elizabeth Luttvell 
—seated in friendly conclave round a rustic ta- 
ble scattered with pens, ink, and paper; for it 
is quite impossible to achieve an arrangement of 
this kind without an immense waste of penman- 
ship and letter-paper. There was the usual con- 
fusion of tongues, every body thinking he or she 








knew more about private theatricals than any 
one else—Major Bolding, because the fellows in 
his regiment had once got up something at Al- 
dershott ; the dumpy young person, because she 
had acted charades with her sisters in the nursery 
when she was ‘‘a mite;” the tenor in the War- 
office, because his father had known Charles 
Mathews the elder; the contralto, because she 
had gone to school with a niece of Mrs. Charles 
Kean’s. Only Elizabeth acknowledged her igno- 
rance. ‘‘I know nothing about plays,” she said, 
‘*except that I dote upon them.” 

‘* Whatever play we choose, Lizzie, I mean 
you to be in it,” said Mrs, Cinqmars ; and Eliza- 
beth did not protest against the arrangement. 
She was enraptured at the thought of acting ina 
play—of living for one brief night the dazzling 
magical life of that fairy stage-world which was 
so new to her. 

About a hundred plays were suggested, briefly 
discussed, and rejected. Mrs. Cinqgmars seemed 
to know every dramatic work that had been writ- 
ten. Every one, except Elizabeth and Mr. Cing- 
mars, had his or her one idea, by which he or 
she stuck resolutely. Lord Paulyn voted for 
Box and Cox, and could not be persuaded to ex- 
tend his ideas beyond that masterpiece. The 
tenor proposed Zo Oblige Benson, because he 
knew some people who had acted it last Christ- 
mas down in Hertfordshire; ‘‘and I'm told it 
went off remarkably well, you know,” he said ; 
‘and people laughed a good deal, except one 
old gentleman in the front row, who went to 
sleep and snored.” 

**You stupid people!” cried Mrs. Cinqmars ; 
‘don’t go on harping upon one string. ‘Those 
are mere insignificant farces ; and I want a grand 
piece that will play two hours and a half.” 

After this came a string of suggestions, all 
alike useless. 

**T only wish our men were a little better,” 
said Mrs. Cinqmars, with a despondent survey 
of her forces. ‘* There is a piece which I should 
like above all others; but it wants good acting. 
There are not too many people in it, and no 
troublesome scenery. I mean Masks and Faces.” 

Every one knew Masks and Faces, every one 
admired the play ; but the gentlemen were doubt- 
ful as to their capacity for the characters. 

**T'll play nothing but Box,” said Lord Paulyn. 
‘*T think I could do that.” 

**I don’t mind what I do, as long as it’s some- 
thing to make the people laugh,” said Major 
Bolding. 

‘“*Then you'd better try tragedy,” suggested 
Mr. Hartley, the tenor. 

‘*They’re playing the piece at the Adelphi, 
Lizzie,” said Mrs. Cinqmars, intent upon her 
own deliberations, and ignoring trivial interrup- 
ous. ‘Well all go to see it. this evening. 





You shall play Peg Woffington, Major Bold- 
ing will do pretty well for Vane. Oh yes, you 
must do it; I'll coach you. Cinqmars and Mr. 
Hartley can play Triplet and Colley Cibber ; 
you, Flory”—to the dumpy young person—‘“‘ will 
make a capital Kitty Clive; and you, Lord Pau- 
lyn, must be our villain, I can get a couple of 
newspaper men to play Snarl and Soaper, the 
two critics. No remonstrances. I know you 
are all sticks; but we all know what great things 
can be done by a bundle of sticks. You'll all 
learn your words perfectly without an hour's de- 
lay. Never mind the acting. Weill arrange all 
that at rehearsal. The words and the dresses 
are the two great points. You must all look as 
if you had walked out of a picture by Ward or 
Frith. You'll call at the Adelphi this afternoon, 
major, and engage half a dozen stalls for the 
rest of the week; and mind, I shall expect to 
see them occupied every night before the curtain 
goes up.” 

After this came a great deal of discussion. 
Major Bolding declared his incapacity for do- 
mestic drama; Lord Paulyn insisted that he 
could soar no higher than Box. 

**T don't think I should break down in that 
business with the mutton-chop and rasher; and 
if I had plaid trowsers with big checks and a red 
wig, I think I might make them laugh a little,” 
he said; “‘ but my attempting a stage villain is 
too absurd. Why, I should have to scowl, 
shouldn’t I, and cork my eyebrows, and drag 
one foot behind the other when I walked ?” 

**Nothing of the kind. It is a light-comedy 
villain; only a slight modification of your own 
haw-haw style. You have only to see the piece 
acted half a dozen times or so. You shall have 
a wig and costume that will almost play the part 
for you.” 

Lord Paulyn groaned aloud. ‘‘ Sit in a stiflin’ 
hot theatre six nights runnin’ to see the same 
fellers in the same play!” he remonstrated. 

‘**Only a small sacrifice to dramatic art and 
the indigent stock-brokers’ widows,” said Mrs. 
Cinqmars, soothingly. 

She was a determined little woman ; and once 
having taken up the business, carried it through 
with unflagging energy. 

The programmes were printed forthwith, on 
lace - bordered paper of palest rose-color and 
mauve, perfumed to distraction by the arts of 
Rimmel. 

Drawing-room Performance 
At THR Rancuo, FuLHAM (THE RIVER-SIDE 
Vitia oF H. pu C. pre Crxgmars, Esq.), 
FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS OF INDIGENT 
STOCK-BROK ERS 
(Members of the House alone eligible). 


MASKS AND FACES. 
A Comedy. By Cuarces Reape and Tom Tarcor. 
Mr. Hartvry. 


Mr. Du CuaTeet pE CInQqMARs, 
Mr. Bravmont. 





aia Mr. SLASHER, 
nel Critics..... {Mr SLATER. 
Mrs. Vane........... Mrs. Du CuaTELeT DE CINQMARS. 
Kate Clive .......... Mrs. Dessoroven. 
Peg Woftington ..... Miss Exizasetu Lutrrevy. 
Tickets, to be obtained only from the Committee, one 
guinea. 


A limited number of reserved fauteuils at two guineas. 


Performance to commence at nine precisely. Carriages 
may be ordered for half past eleven, 


For five consecutive nights did Mrs. Cinqmars 
and her devoted slaves occupy the stalls of the 
Adelphi, gazing upon and listening to the per- 
formance of Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster, and other accomplished masters of the dra- 
matic art. The blood in the veins of the gal- 
lant major ran cold as the fast-congealing wa- 
ter-drops of an Alpine stream among the frozen 
mountain-tops when he watched the movements 
and listened to the words of Mr. Vane, and con- 
sidered that he, after his feeble fashion, must 
needs reflect the image of that skillful actor who 
sustained the part. But by diligent perusal of 
the comedy in the solitude of their own apart- 
ments, and by force of seeing the play five times 
running, and being urged to attention and inter- 
est by the energetic little stage-manageress who 
sat between them, the major on the one side 
and the Viscount on the other, did ultimately 
arrive at some idea of what they were expected 
to do; and when the first rehearsal took place 
at the Rancho, after the completion of these 
nightly studies, Mrs. Cinqmars pronounced her- 
self very well satisfied with her company. She 
had beaten up recruits here and there in the 
mean time, and had filled her programme. The 
tickets had been selling furiously. Almost every 
one had heard of the Rancho; and aspiring mid- 
dle-class people who did not know Mrs. Cinq- 
mars were glad of this opportunity of placing 
themselves upon a level with people who did. 
There was no rush of those lofty personages 
whom Mrs. Cinqmars had spoken of as ‘‘ heavy 
swells.” A good deal of solicitation would have 
been needed to bring these to share the free-and- 
easy hospitalities of the river-side villa; but soci- 
ety on the lower ranges parted freely with their 
guineas for gilt-edged tickets of delicate rose- 
colored pasteboard, entitling them to behold the 
mysteries of that notorious abode. Lord Pau- 
lyn, hard pressed by the energetic Flora, did con- 
trive to enlist the sympathies of various horsey 
noblemen in the cause of the stock-brokers’ wid- 
ows—men who were curious, in their own words, 
to see ‘‘ how big a fool Paulyn would make of 
himself”—but stately dowagers or patrician beau- 
ties he could gather none. Major Bolding, how- 
ever, beat up the quarters of wealthy merchants 
and ship-owners, and secured a handsome at- 
tendance of diamonds and millinery for the 
limited number of fauteuils; and although the 
aspiring soul of Mrs. Cinqmars languished for 
a Mure aristocratic assembly, she wus tolerably 





contented with the idea of a gathering which 
would fill her spacious room, and in outward 
show would equal the best. 

** Tf one has not what one loves, one must love 
what one has, said the little woman, flinging 
back her flowing raven locks with a sigh of res- 
ignation. ‘* We've sold all the tickets, and that’s 
a grand point, and we shall have at least a hun- 
dred pounds for the widows—odious snuffy old 
creatures, I dare say, and not worth half the 
trouble we are taking for them! A thousand 
thanks, major, for your exertions in Tyburnia, 
and to you, Lord Paulyn, for your labors at Tat- 
tersall’s. I really think we shall make a success, 
Miss Luttrell is a magnificent Woffington.” 

‘**Egad, she'd be magnificent in any thing,” 
said the Viscount, rapturously. ‘‘I always think, 
if there ever was such a person as Helen, she 
must have been like Elizabeth Luttrell. She's 
such an out-and-out beauty. Don't you know 
in Homer, when she came out on the ramparts 
where the old men were sitting, though I dare 
say they had been abusing her like old boots be- 
fore she showed up, the moment they saw her 
they knocked under, and thought a ten years’ 
war was hardly too much to have paid for the 
privilege of looking at her. Elizabeth is just 
that kind of woman. It’s no matter how she 
carries on, a man must adore her.” 

‘*T say ditto to Mr. Burke,” said the major. 

‘It’s a pity she should marry a country parson, 
isn’t it?” asked Mrs. Cinqgmars, who had been 
made acquainted with Elizabeth's engagement by 
the damsel herself in a moment of confidence. 

** Fifty to one against that marriage ever com- 
ing off,” said the major; ‘‘a pretty girl always 
begins with a detrimental, just to get her hand 
in. I dare say those Gunning sisters in King 
George’s time were engaged to some needy beg- 
gars before they came up to London and took 
the town by storm. I can’t fancy Miss Luttrell 
settling down to the goody-goody kind of life, 
with a sanctimonious fellow in a white choker.” 

**No, by Jove!” cried Lord Paulyn; ‘‘I can 
fancy any thing sooner than that. But she’s 
just the sort of girl to do any thing, however 
preposterous, if she once set her mind upon it.” 

This was a fragment of confidential talk in 
Mrs. Cinqmars’s boudoir, which at this period 
was littered with court swords, three-cornered 
hats, flowing periwigs, and other such parapher- 
nalia. ‘The important night came at last, in an 
interval of tropical weather, the thermometer at 
eighty-six in the shade, all the greensward in 
the parks burned to a dismal tawny hue, arid as 
a simoom-blasted desert. Heavy, insupportable 
weather, at which Anglo-Indians and other trav- 
elers in distant climes, from China to Peru, 
grumbled sorely, declaring that they had en- 
countered nothing so oppressive as this sultry 
English heat in Bengal or Japan, or Lima or 
Honolulu, as the case might be. A damp, pen- 
etrating heat, as of a gigantic hot-house. Lon- 
don and her wide-spreading suburbs wrapped in 
a dim shroud of summer mist, pale and impal- 
pable as the ghost of some dead-and-gone Novem- 
ber fog, and all the denizens of the vast city vis- 
ibly dissolving, as in a Turkish bath: threat- 
ening weather, with the perpetual menace of a 
thunder-storm impending in the leaden sky. 

“*Tt will be rather too bad if the storm were 
to come to-night,” said Mrs. Cingmars, as she 
leaned aguinst the embrasure of an open window 
languidly, after the last rehearsal, which had been 
prolonged to within a couple of hours of the per- 
formance. ‘ But I shouldn’t at all wonder if it 
did. Hark at those horrible little birds twitter- 
ing, as if they were saying, Oh yes, it will come 
soon; it can't keep off much longer; I feel it 
coming. And how the laurel leaves shiver !” 

** We've sold the tickets,” said the major, 
philosophically: ‘‘ the indigent widows will be 
none the worse off if it rains bucketfuls all the 
evening.” 

**Do you think that will reconcile me to our 
play being a failure?” cried the lady, indignantly. 
** Asif those snuffy old things were the first con- 
sideration !” 

‘* But you do it for their sakes, you know.” 

“For their sakes! Do you suppose I pay 
Madame Fantini unheard-of prices for my dress- 
es for their sakes? I shall die of vexation if 
we've any empty benches.” 

** We'd beiter send a whip round to the clubs,” 
said Major Bolding. 

**T don’t want a herd of men,” exclaimed the 
aggrieved manageress ; “I want a brilliant-look- 
ing audience—those Manchester and Liverpool 
women with their emeralds and diamonds. How- 
ever, we'd better disperse at once, and begin to 
think of dressing. ‘Two hours is not too much 
for putting on costumes of that kind. Lizzie, 
you and I will have some tea and cold chicken 
in my room, if we can manage to eat—my mouth 
is as dry as a furnace; and as for you, gentle- 
men, there will be dinner in half an hour in Mr. 
Cinqmars’s study. All the other rooms are con- 
fiscated to the interests of the widows.” 

‘*Are the widows to see us act?” inquired 
Mr. Hartley. ‘*‘ They ought, I think, in order to 
appreciate the effort we are making for them at 
its just value, It would be rather a clever move, 
by-the-way, a row of old women in black bon- 
nets. Mrs. Cingmars could point to them when 
she speaks her little epilogue: ‘ Behold, kind 
friends, the recipients of your bounty.’” 

“It will be quite enough to speak of them. 
And now, gentlemen, if you really mean to be 
dressed by nine o'clock, you'd better go to your 
rooms. Du Chatelet, be sure you come to me 
at a quarter to nine to go over your scenes for 
the very last time.” ; 

Du Chatelet groaned. He was the Triplet of 
the piece, and had sorely toiled in his laudable 
desire to reproduce the looks and tones of Mr. 
Webster. He had even sacrificed a handsome 
black mustache, which he felt to be a costly of- 
fering, on the shrine of Art. 3 

It was nine o'clock, aud the storm was still 
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:mpending—still spreading its dark curtain be- 
rae a and ikea But it had not come, 
and carriage after carriage, the chariots of ‘Ty- 
burnia and Ecclestonia, rolled round the gravel 
sweep before the broad portico of the Rancho. 
The foyer filled rapidly with a pleasant swirling 
of silks and satins, a fluttering of plumes, and 
flashing of jewels, until the half dozen rows of 
luxurious seats became a very flower garden, 
the brilliant colors of the more costly sex only 
agreeably toned by the Puritan garb of man. 

‘The billiard-room had been fitted up as an 

auditorium, and by a skillful removal of the vast 
window which filled one end of the room, and 
opened on the garden, the apartment had been 
extended into a temporary shed beyond. This 
shed, with gently sloping floor and sunk foot- 
lights, was the stage. ‘The frame of the window, 
wreathed with flowering creepers, which seemed 
to have grown up after the fashion of the famous 
bean stalk. formed the proscenium. 

The brilliant light in the auditorium sank gen- 
tly to a semi-darkness, as the band, hidden in a 
little off-room, attacked the overture to Musa- 
niello, People had just enough time to look about 
them before the lights went down—the women 
surveying one another's dresses, the men looking 
about for people they knew. Mrs. Cinqmars be- 
held her audience through a hole in the curtain, 
which Major Bolding had made with his pen- 
knife for her convenience, and was satisfied. 

** They look very well, don’t they ?” she asked. 
‘You'd hardly think they were not the real thing 
—not hall-marked—-only electro-plated.” 

Mrs, Chevenix occupied her fauteuil in a cool 
and somewhat juvenile costume of pale gray silk 
and areophane, with pink ribbons, and a blonde 
Marie Stuart cap surmounted with pink mar- 
abouts, pink marabouts edging her fan, pink 
swan’s-down on her gloves. Her own dress was 
new and had cost money, but the cost thereof 
was as nothing compared with the expense of 
Elizabeth’s satin train and point-lace-flounced 
petticoat, and the flaxen wig which was to make 
her look like one of the Lely beauties in King 
William’s bed-chamber at Hampton Court. Yet 
all this expenditure had the devoted aunt borne 
without grumbling, or only an occasional faint 
and plaintive sigh. 

If there was sufficient recompense for this out- 
lay in Elizabeth’s triumph, Mrs. Chevenix re- 
ceived such recompense without stint. From 
the first moment to the last of that performance 
the girl was triumphant, resplendent with beauty 
and genius, giving her whole heart and soul to 
the magic of the stage, living, breathing, think- 
ing, as Peg Woffington. The mediocrity of her 
fellow-actors mattered nothing to her; they 
spoke the words they had to speak, so that no 
hitch arose in the stage business, and that was 
all she needed to sustain the illusion of the scene. 
There was passion enough and force enough in 
her own soul to have animated a theatre; there 
was an electricity as subtle as the electricity in 
the overcharged atmosphere, a magnetic force 
that inspired and excited, instead of depressing. 

Mrs. Cinqmars reveled in the sentimentalities 
of Mabel Vane; rolled her large eyes and flung 
about her superb hair—she would wear no wig 
to conceal that natural abundance—to her heart's 
content, and made a graceful little heroine of 
the whimpering and whining school. But Eliza- 
beth was the very creature one could fancy Mar- 
garet Woffington in her prime—the generous, 
reckless, audacious beauty, proud of her power 
over the hearts of men, brimming over with life 
and genius, but with unfathomable depths of 
tenderness lurking beneath that brilliant surface. 

Tyburnia and Ecclestonia, and all the men 
about town who formed the staple of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cinqmars’s set, applauded with a unanimity 
that for once in a way came from the heart. 
They felt that this was verily dramatic art, hard- 
ly the less finished because it was the fruit of 
only a fortnight’s study. ‘The actress had picked 
up the technicalities of her part during those stu- 
dious nights in the theatre, inspiration and a 
fresh and ardent love of art had done the rest, 
and the impersonation was as perfect as any am- 
ateur performance can possibly be, with all the 
added charm of freshness and sincerity, which 
can hardly accompany the profound experience 
of professional training. An actress who had 
trodden the beaten round of the drama, more or 
less like a horse in a mill, could surely never 
fling herself with such passionate feeling into 
one part as this girl, to whom the magic of the 
stage was new. 

Mr. Cinqmars quavered and sniffed and sniv- 
eled in the character of Triplet with an abject 
senility which would have been senile in a great- 
grandfather of ninety, but copied the stage busi- 
ness with some dexterity, and won his share of 
applause. Lord Paulyn and Major Bolding were 
dressed superbly, and managed to get through 
their work with credit to themselves and the 
stage-manageress ; and as coffee and Neapolitan 
ices were lavishly administered between the acts, 
without any toll being exacted thereupon for the 
widows, the aristocracy of commerce in the two- 
guinea fauteuils were inclined to think they hid 
received fair value for their money. As for the 
herd of young men who blocked the back of the 
auditorium, where there was little more than 
standing-room, they were simply in ecstasies. 
The girl’s beauty and genius together fired their 
souls, They protested vehemently that she ought 
to go on the stage, that she would take the town 
by storm, and much more to the same effect, 
forgetting that this flame which burned so brill- 
iantly to-night might be only a meteoric light, 
and that although a clever young woman, with 
an ardent nature, may for once in her life fling 
herself heart and soul into a stage-play, and by 
a kind of inspiration dispense with the compre- 
hension and experience that can only come from 
professional training, it is no reason she should 
be able to repeat her triumph, and to go on re- 
peating it ad fibitum., Never again in Elizabeth 








Luttrell’s existence was she to live the delicious 
life of the stage, to lose the sense of her person- 
ality in the playwright’s creation, to act and 
think and be glad and sorry with an imaginary 
creature, the centre of an imaginary world. 

Among the crowd of white neck-ties and swal- 
low-tailed coats at the end of the room, there 
was one gentleman who stood near the door, 
with his back against the wall, a tall immovable 
figure, and who seemed to know nobody. He 
was taller by half a head than the majority of 
the men standing in the crowded space behind 
the last row of seats, and he was able to survey 
the stage across the carefully parted hair of the 
gentleman in frontof him. ‘This gentleman had 
a good deal to sav about Elizabeth Luttrell, to 
which the stranger listened intently, with a some- 
what moody countenance, 

“Yes,” said this fopling to his friend, in the 
interval between the second and third acts—the 
stranger had only entered the room toward the 
close of the second—‘‘ yes, it’s a great match for 
her, of course: only a country parson’s daugh- 
ter, without a sixpence, except any thing she 
may get from her aunt, Mrs. Chevenix, the wid- 
ow of a man who was a bishop, or a judge, or 
something—” 

** Ts it a settled thing?” asked the other. 

** Of course it is. Why, they go every where 
together. I was introduced to her at the Derby ; 
he drove her down in his drag, with Mrs. Cing- 
mars to play Propriety, on the obscurum facere 
per obscurius principle, I suppose. And you'll 
find him here continually, dancing attendance 
upon Miss Luttrell, and spooning to an extent 
that is humiliating to one’s sense of manhood.” 

**T didn’t think that was in Paulyn’s line; I 
thought he went in for race-horses and prize 
yachts, and that kind of thing.” 

“Yes; there’s the rub. This is his first ap- 
pearance in the character of a love-sick swain; 
and like a patient who takes the measles late in 
life, he exhibits the disease in its most aggrava- 
ted form.” 

‘*There’s not much in him at the best of 
times,” said the other, with the air of a man 
whose own intellectual gifts were of the highest 
order, and who therefore surveyed mankind from 
an altitude. ‘‘ Do you think she likes him ?” 

**Do I think she is in full possession of her 
senses ?” answered his friend, laughing; ‘‘ and 
that being so, she would not be likely to turn up 
her nose at such a position as he can give her. 
There’s hardly a richer man than Paulyn about 
town—bar the Marquis of Westminster. The 
love of money is a hereditary vice in his family, 
and his ancestors have scraped and hoarded from 
generation to generation. He is one of the few 
gentlemen who contrive to make money on the 
turf. ‘The book-men hate him like poison. He's 
a lamb they seldom have the privilege of skin- 
ning. There isn’t a deeper card out; and I 
can’t say I envy that lovely girl the life she’s 
likely to lead with him when she’s his own prop- 
erty and he gets tired of spooning. But, for 

all that, I don’t believe there’s a girl in London 
would have refused him.” 

Pleasant intelligence this for the tall stranger, 
whose name was Malcolm Forde. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur school in whose behalf the “‘ Hampton Students” 
are singing is devoted to the education of colored teach- 
ers, and instruction in industrial pursuite, It has now 
a roll of over two hundred students, and a list of fifty 
graduates, who are employed as teachers of colored 
public schools. Many more teachers are called for, 
and funds are desired for the erection of suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of three or four 
hundred students. 





“Boston Charley,” who shot Rev. Dr. Thomas, is 
about twenty-two years of age. He is nearly white, 
with a clear complexion; hence the name of “ Bos- 
ton,” which signifies ‘‘ white” among the Indians, has 
been given him. He was always regarded as one of 
the best-tempered Indians of the tribe. 





Cases of arsenical poisoning from wall-paper have 
been frequently made public. A short time ago a 
Roman Catholic priest died at Hinsdale, Massachu- 
setts, under circumstances which indicated poisoning 
by arsenic, although it had been supposed that he was 
the victim of cancer in the stomach. It was ascer- 
tained that another person who had previously occu- 
pied the room where the priest died had also died with 
similar symptoms, and a third person had been made 
ill, but recovered on removal. On examination the 
walls of the room were found to be tinted with Paris 
green, which on analysis showed the presence of ar- 
senic in considerable quantities. 





“ Black Ike,” a Pennsylvania hermit, lived alone in 
a rude hut on the Welgh Mountains for over fifty 
years. His early life was an unknown myetery, but 
it was supposed that he escaped in some way from 
slavery, and sought refuge in the North. Before he 
was twenty years old, after having worked a while 
among the Pennsylvania farmers, he betook himself 
to the mountains, built a hut, and spent his life in 
solitude. He earned a livelihood by basket-making, 
was honest and frugal, and as the sound of a violin 
was sometimes heard in still nights proceeding from 
his cabin, he was supposed to amuse himeelf with 
music. Recently he was found dead by some chance 
visitor to his lonely hut. 





The Congregationalist remarks: “‘ Four steam-ship 
companies having offices in New York refused cabin 
passage across the Atlantic to the ‘Jubilee Singers.’ 
First-class accommodations, however, were promptly 
obtained on board one of the Cunarders sailing from 
Boston.” 





If spelling lessons could be made amusing, or if 
some special interest could be awakened in regard to 
certain common but difficult words, our young folks 
—and old ones too—would learn to spell more easily. 
For some children “learning to spell” is the hardest 
of all school tasks. Those who memorize easily can 
accomplish it in spite of the intricate orthography of 





our words, and the lack of all analogy in the modes of 
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spelling. But when a child's mind.naturally inclines 
him to reason and analyze and systematize in learning 
to spell, he becomes puzzled and perplexed. Sound is 
no guide to him—he must arbitrarily learn the letters 
in each word. And he needs encouragement and help 
from parents and teachers. A useful little gume may 
be introduced into the home circle some evening by 
the following list of twenty words, which was used 
last year in the examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the junior class of one of the St. Louis high 
schools: Indelible, lattice, millinery, eligible, sibylline, 
oxygen, adjacent, business, hyena, weasel, massacre, 
sulphur, syllable, vermilion, familiar, chimney, venge- 
ance, rhinoceros, valuing, guarantee. There were 449 
applicants, of whom 415 failed to spell “ sibylline” cor- 
rectly, 382 failed on “ vermilion,” 315 on “* vengeance,” 
184 on “ indelible,” and 150 on “ millinery.” 





Vesuvius is now sending forth vast columns of smoke 
and vapor, giving indications of being in a very rest- 
less state of mind. In fact, Vesuvius so nearly threat- 
ens a decided eruption that crowds of curious sight- 
seers are attracted thither. Those who are not quite 
venturesome enough to ascend the cone, content them- 
selves with a ride to the observatory, from which cu- 
riosity may be abundantly gratified. What strange 
fascination there is in dangerous sight-seeing ! 





A beautiful canary-bird belonging to a gentleman 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, recently fell while its owner 
was playing with it, and broke its leg. The owner 
was regretfully considering the necessity of killing his 
pretty pet, when a friend suggested that he take it to 
the Surgical Institute. Accordingly the bird was sub- 
mitted to the care of a surgeon, who with great deli- 
cacy set the broken limb, and bound it in “splints.” 
From all indications the operation will be entirely 
successful, 





The Handel and Haydn Society, whose performances 
have given so much pleasure recently to the musical 
world of New York city, was established in Boston in 
1815 by about thirty gentlemen. Since then oratorios 
have been performed every year, and the number of 
members is now between six and seven hundred. 





We happen to know a little fellow, just two years 
old, who not only possesses the usual fondness of 
children for animals and for pictures of them, but 
also has an unusual ability to remember the name of 
every animal which is told him. A short time ago he 
was taken to Barnum's new menagerie. There was 
on exhibition a silly-looking young man, dark-colored, 
and dressed in shaggy garments. No sooner did the 
little boy catch sight of him than he shouted at the 
top of his voice, “‘ Baboon! baboon!” Darwin might 
regard this as incidental proof of his theory. We have 
since referred to Webster's large dictionary—which 
was always a favorite “ picture-book” for the child— 
and perceive a reasonable resemblance between the 
pictorial illustration of “ baboon” and the above-men- 
tioned shaggy young man. 





Considering the fact that there are now abiding in 
this country many young Japanese belonging to noble 
families, and that many Americans have taken up 
their residence in Japan, it is not unlikely that mar- 
riages between citizens of the two countries should 
follow. In view of this probability the Japanese gov- 
ernment has issued a decree with reference to mixed 
marriages. All the details of it may not be important 
to Americans, but some of them should not be misun- 
derstood, lest one plunge blindly into an unexpected 
condition. Every Japanese subject must obtain per- 
mission of the government before marrying a foreigner. 
Any woman of foreign extraction who shall marry a 
Japanese subject will, after the ceremony, be looked 
upon as a naturalized Japanese, and be subject to the 
laws of the empire; and a man, if received as a son- 
in-law to any Japanese, will be regarded as a natural- 
ized Japanese subject. Any Japanese woman who 
may marry a foreigner will, by that act, relinquish all 
right she may have to houses, farms, gardens, or land- 
ed property; but if she has obtained the permission of 
the government to contract the alliance, and continues 
a subject of Japan, she may retain her personal prop- 
erty, such as money, jewelry, and clothes. The youth- 
ful Japs now sojourning among us may find this cruel 
decree destructive to their hopes, not less than certain 
ambitious American men and women, who may have 
fancied that a foreign alliance might better their con- 
dition, 





An unfortunate London barrister, admitted to the 
bar more than thirty years ago, has recently been sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labor for stealing a book 
worth ten shillings and selling it. It appears that the 
man was actually starving, and stole the book to get 
bread. At the trial he begged that the longest term 
of penal servitude might be assigned him, so that, if 
possible, he might not come out of prison alive. 





An Indianapolis woman swallowed some laudanum 
the other day in a fit of gloom. A galvanic battery, 
however, defeated her plans. So, also, the Chicago 
gentleman who took a quantity of opium found that 
a couple of quarts of strong coffee which was poured 
down his throat was powerful enough to revive the 
dead. Prospective suicides should communicate these 
facts to friends, so that remedies and antidotes may 
be on hand in case of need. 





The Court Journal informs its readers that a family 
of fifteen brothers are now living near Lyons, France, 
under one roof, and all unmarried, What a very sug- 
gestive fact! 





Physicians affirm that extraordinary nervous disor- 
ders are appearing among the children of the present 
generation. Sleeplessness is not an uncommon mala- 
dy in children nowadays. It is believed that the ex- 
cessive brain-work in close school-rooms which is now 
demanded of children is producing the most pernicious 
results. 





Victor Emanuel happens to bear a striking re- 
semblance to a certain Signor Siena, a pensioner; or 
perhaps it would be more respectful to say that Sign- 
or Siena happens to resemble King Victor Emanuel. 
Recently an amusing incident occurred in Milan. A 
cab drove up to the city gate and demanded admit- 
tance. The custodian replied that entrance was im- 
possible, as that gate was ordered closed that the re- 
view might not be interfered with. The driver, noth- 
ing daunted, insisted upon passing, and upon being 
asked who he was that he could pass against orders, 
replied, “I’m nobody; but I’ve got the King in the 
cab.” The astounded official stammered out, “ The 
King!” and glancing into the vehicle saw a brown 
face, a pair of piercing eyes, and an enormous mus- 





tache. Pulling off his cap, he shouted an order to his 
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assistants, and the opening of the gate gave free in- 
gress to the cab and its occupant. Like a flash the 
news spread about Milan that Victor Emanuel was 
in the city, and the nobility and city authorities were 
in a flutter ot preparation and expectation. But tho 
hours went by, and neither the prefect nor syndic was 


officially apprised of the presence of his Majesty. 
During the evening the suspicion of a joke crept 
into official quarters. After much investigation “ the 


King” was proved to be ouly Signor Siena, 

It is stated that by a careful analysis it has been 
found that apples contain a larger amount of phos 
phorus, or brain food, than any other fruit or vegetable. 
and on this account they are very important to seden- 
tary men who work with their brain rather than mus- 
cles, They also contain the acids which are needed 
every day, especially for sedentary men, the action of 
whose liver is sluggish, to eliminate effete matters, 
which, if retained in the system, produce inaction of 
the brain, and, indeed, of the whole system, causing 
jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, and troublesome diseases 
of the skin, 

a 

A full-sized photographic copy of the celebrated 
Bayeux Tapestry will be among the works of art 
shown at the great International Exhibition. This 
unique piece of needle-work is believed to have been 
executed by the queen of William the Conqueror and 
her maidens, and represents the battle of Hastings, 
with preceding and subsequent events, It is two 
hundred and thirty fect in length and twenty-two in 
breadth. Very soon after the work was completed by 


the abbey of Bayeux, in Normandy, and is now in 
charge of the municipal authorities of that city. Dur- 
ing the Franco-German war the tapestry was rolled up 
and hidden, but has since been restored to its place in 
the public library. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Turety years ago a boy entered the city of New York 
in an almost penniless condition, and without a single 
acquaintance in the great wilderness of houses, To- 
day his name is known wherever humanity breathes. 
It is spoken in every hamlet, is heard in every city, and 
is as familiar to the workers in the mines as to hia 
brother in the mills, and wherever language is known 
and ideas expressed, the name of this penniless, un- 
Jearned, and uncouth lad of thirty years ago is uttered, 
It is John Smith. 





Darmx ror Inisuuen—Celt-zer water. 

Rann NES ~ SE RRB 
“What's dis Credit More Biler dat de newspapers 
makin’ such a fuss about ?” inquired one darky of 
another in the market this morning. ‘“ Dunno,” re- 
plied the other, “but I s’pose de gov’ment buildin’ 
steam-ships, and wants credit for more bilers dan dey 

can get.” a 
~~ 
Bridget came to her mistress and asked for a needle 
and thread. ‘Do you want it fine or coarse?” asked 
the lady. “Sure an’ I don’t know, ma'am,” said 
Bridget. “ What do you want it for?” asked the 
mistress; “if you tell me that, I may know what to 
give you.” “ Well, mum, the cook has just tould me 
to string the banes, an’ sure an’ 1 want a nadle and 

thrid for that.” 


As specimens of the retort courteova and the retort 
uncourteous, observe the following : Two of the guesta 
at a public dinner having got into an altercation, one of 
them, a blustering vulgarian, vocliferated, “Sir, you're 
no gentleman!” “Sir,” said’ his opponent, in a calm 
voice, * you are no judge!” 











Did the man who plowed seas, and afterward plant- 

ed his foot upon native soil, ever harvest his crops ? 
cieisiiimediitedel 
A well-known German florist related, in a high state 
of irritation, his troubles in this way. He said: “TI 
have so much drouble mit de ladies ven dey come 
to me J mine rose; dey vants him hardy, dey vants him 
—, dey vants him moondly, dey vants bim fra- 
grand, dey vants him nice gouler, dey vante him eb- 
ery dings in one rose. I hopes I am not vat you calls 
von uncallant man, but I have somedimes to say to dat 
ladies, ‘ Madame, I never often sees dat ladies dat vas 
beautiful dat vas rich, dat vas good temper, dat vas 
youngs, dat vas clever, dat vas perfection in one la- 
dies. I see her much not!’” 
=e —- —_-—_ 
A sure Curse ror Fe1ons—Twisted hemp. 
<a piisiiaitionens 

“You are the dullest boy I ever saw,” crossly ex- 
claimed a bald-headed old uncle to his nephew. “ Weil, 
uncle,” replied the youth, with a glance at the old gen- 
tleman’s bald beak “you can’t expect me to under- 
stand things as quick as you do, ause you don’t 
have the trouble of getting ‘em through your hair.” 











A blessed old lady being asked if ehe ever had her 
ears pierced by the wail of distress, said she couldn't 
very — remember, but she believed it was done with 
a for’ 


The most striking difference between a foolish per- 
son and a looking-glass is that the one epeaks without 
reflecting, and the other reflects without speaking. 








An old woman out West “didn’t want ’em to take 
any trouble after she was dead; but if it was just the 
same, she’d like to be buried with her spectacles on.” 





Wanted by a boy, a situation in an eating-house. 
He understands the business. 
aie 

They have a young lady in Michigan who is so con- 

scientious that she won't take a kiss without return- 


ing it. 
——$—$——< —— 
A deacon who used to keep a grocery store, having 


instructed his clerk, when out of a desired article, to 


2 enti the cuatomer to the nearest thing, 
call the attention of th a 











: - A 
was not a little astonished, when t stor called un 
inquired for new molasses, to hear the cle rk Bay, ‘ W e 
have no new molasses, but we have g »t some new 
rum.” =n cp euistniematineiaidiie 

One afternoon during the late unpleasantness 8 
, ivili rar f rusty black- 

re 5 n, wearing garm« nts 0 
long, gaunt civ it walking up in the rear of head- 


and a stove-pipe ha 
quarters, was accosted by & hontle r. 
8, 


3 “Keep out of here.” ; 
i" ral Grant's tent ?” 


—s Well, I reckon he will let me inside.” 

Hostier. “ You will soon find out. _ 

As he entered the tent a guara mistook _ ora 

member of the Sanitary or Christian Commission. 

Gvarp. “No Sanitary folks allowed inside. ~ 

Visitor. “I guess General Grant will see me. 

Gvarp. “I rye-y you pass, but I’ll send him your 
me. What is it?” 

meV 1stTOR. “ Abraham Lincoln.” 


d- 
A burglar who was sentenced the other day at Maid. 
Assizes to seven years’ penal servi- 
soe eet te tans the Bench whether it should be 
fourteen years or 
follo somew mbiguous raph ap- 
be in a ain Saieert *We rare to find 
the announcement of the death of Mr. W—— isa 
rication. 


“Jan’t this Gene 


“ay 











malicious fab: is 


the queen, as is supposed, it was presented by her to, 
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THE MODOC WAR. 

ANorTHER disaster has befallen our troops op- 
erating against the Modocs in the lava beds. 
Early on the morning of April 26 a reconnoi- 
tring party, under command of Captain E. 
‘Tuomas, left camp and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the Modoe stronghold. A small party 
of Warm Spring Indians, under Donatp M‘Kay, 
with the troops. Our 















wa St tX co-operate 

men anced without molestation until they 

reached the foot of the high bluff south of the 
- a 











repeating ritles, with which he was able to keep 
up a continuous fire from his ambuscade. ‘The 
surface of the ground, being torn and rent by 
voleanic action, presents numberless cracks and 
crevices, of which the Indians took advantage. 
In several instances our soldiers, seeking refuge 
from the murderous fire of their unseen foes, 
came upon such fissures, and were shot down 
before they were aware of the danger into which 
they had run. 

The loss of the troops in this engagement was 
lamentably severe, being twenty-three killed, | 
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Lieutenant Wricut. After receiving a mortal 


wound he buried his gold watch and chain among | 


| of ammunition, left on the ground by our troops 


the rocks, and emptied his revolver among the | 


enemy before dying. 

As soon as information of the peril of the 
troops was received at head-quarters a strong 
party was sent to their relief, carrying stretchers 
for the conveyance of the wounded. ‘The bodies 
of the dead were in many instances so barba- 
rously mutilated as to be unrecognizable, except 
by some article of dress. The remains of Captain 


The savages spent the night after the massacre 
rejoicing round their fires, of which they had six 
burning, extending from near the foot of the 
bluff to the centre of the lava bed. ‘They might 
well exult. ‘They have twice defeated our troops, 
and have established themselves, apparently with 
abundant supplies of food and munitions of war, 
in a position which they may consider almost 
imprégnable. General GrLvem, in his official 
report of the recent disaster, states that they are 


Tomas and Lieutenants Howe and Wricurt, | now posted in the rocks about four miles south 
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MODOCS SCALPING AND 
lava beds, having meanwhile signaled to the | eighteen wounded, and several missing. Among 
imp that no Indians were to be found. the former were Captain Evan Tuomas, Lieu- 


# But scarcely had they reached the bluff when 
ae Modocs opened upon them a severe fire from 
tally conn ot the rocks, and as they were effect- 
wo eng ealed from sight, our troops were com- 
The Ind ‘eek shelter wherever it could be found, 
2 oe sneians were able from their ambuscade to 
fire upon the soldiers from all sides without ex 
posing themselves. ‘They were said to number 
about sixty warriors, weil armed with Sp oa 
carbines and breech-loading muskets, ppensed 


. ° In so 
instances a warrior was kn« _ 


wn to have severa 





tenant ALBion Hower, and Lieutenant THomas 
Wricut. Survivors of the massacre report that 
when Captain Tuomas found himself and his 
men surrounded by his vindictive foe, true to his 
nature as a soldier, he sought to cheer the sol- 
diers on to the bitter end, and obtain, if possible, 
life for life, and to sell their lives dearly, saying, 
‘*Men, we are surrounded; we must fight and 
die like men and soldiers.” In his noble efforts 
to sustain the courage of his small command 





he was ably seconded by Lieutenant Howe and 


TORTURING PRISONERS. 


and those of twenty soldiers, were recovered, and 
all but eight of the latter brought into camp. 
From the nature of the case it was impossible 
to ascertain the amount of loss inflicted upon the 
Modocs. M‘Kay reports that his Indians had 
taken four scalps. This may be the whole, or 
it may be only a portion of the killed, the Mo- 
docs being very careful to destroy, as far as pos- 
sible, all traces of their casualties, carrying their 
wounded into caves, and burning the dead bodies. 
In addition to the stock of arms and ammuni- 
tion already in their possession, the Modocs have 
secured fourteen rifles and two thousand rounds 








of their old caves, and that it will be impossible, 
with the force at his disposal, to surround them. 
The circumference of the lava beds is about 
thirty miles. 

Great consternation prevails among the settlers 
in the regions about the lakes and the lava beds. 
Dreading a general war with the Indians, the 
whites are moving away with their cattle and 
other property to places of greater security. The 
people of Yreka and in Scott's Valley are arming 
and preparing for the worst. It seems to be the 
general conviction that the Indians must be 
fought by their own methods, and that volun- 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN EVAN THOMAS.—[{PuotocrapPHEp py ALEXANDER GaRpNneER, Wasutyeron, D.C.) 


teers, composed of old settlers accustomed to 
savage warfare, would be of far greater service 
than regular troops for this purpose. 

Captain Evan Txomas, whose portrait is | 
given on this page, the brave though unfortu- 
nate leader of the party, was the son of the | 
late Adjutant-General Lorenzo Tuomas, and | 
was born in Washington. Appointed from the 
District on the 9th of April, 1861, to a second | 
lieutenancy in the Fourth artillery, and promo- 
ted First Lieutenant in May of the same event- 
ful year, he afterward served with the volunteer 
forces, and was brevetted Captain December 13, 
1862, and Major July 3,1863. In 1864 he was 








promoted Captain in the regular service, and 
was assigned to Battery H of his regiment, which 
he commanded at the moment of his death. 
Lieutenant ALB1ion Howe, whose portrait is 
also given on this page, was the son of General 
M. 8S. Hower, U.S.A. He was born in St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, in 1843, graduated at Bowdoin 
College, Maine, and commenced the study of 
law. At the beginning of the late war he en- 
tered the army as a volunteer. Earning pro- 
motion by his zeal and fidelity, Lieutenant Howe 
was rewarded with the commission of Major in 
the Fourteenth regiment, New York Volunteer 











THE LATE LIEUTENANT 


war. His capacity for the military profession 
having been demonstrated, he was retained in 
the regular army establishment as a lieutenant 
of artillery, and was assigned to the Fourth 
regiment. He was also rewarded with the bre- 
vet of Captain in the regular army for meritorious 
services in the field. 

In 1868 Lieutenant Howe was sent to the ar- 
tillery school of the army at Fortress Monroe, 


| . . ; 
where he completed his course of instruction, and 


was graduated in 1869. Rejoining his battery, 
his subsequent service was against the outlaws 


| and Ku-Klux in North and South Carolina, until 


artillery, in which he served until the close of the | 
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the autumn of 1872, when he accompanied his 








ALBION HOWE. 


regiment to the Pacific coast, and was assigned 
to the separate command of Yerba Buena Island, 
in the harbor of San Francisco. 

In March, 1873, he was again called to the 
field, and accompanied his battery against the 
insurgent Modocs. He arrived at the front only 
a few days before the murder of General Caney, 
which he witnessed from the distant signal sta- 
tion. Captain Howe was an intelligent, gal- 
lant, and accomplished ofticer, a scholar of con- 
siderable reading and attainments, and a tiior- 
ough gentleman of refinement and culture. He 
was married in June, 1869, to a danghter of Gen- 
eral W, F. Barry, of the United States artillery. 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST. 
In the morning all my sky was rosy; 
Dewy was the grass beneath mj feet; 
Little flower-buds awoke and courtesied 
In the warm wind blowing aweet and fleet. 
I loved the beauty of my morning-time, : 
And lightly sang, “The world is in its prime!” 


twilight all my stars were shining ; 
eful echoes came from field and fold; 
ily calm upon my ways descended ; 


In the 
Pea 





A heaven) 
Life seemed more joy than al) my heart could hold, 
1 loved the beauty of my evening-time, 
And thanked my God His world was in its prime. 
“THE DIVINE EMILYE.” 


By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 
Tye smoke of battle had not very long cleared 
‘hen Captain Frank Fielaer was sent to 


away 


take charge of an arsenal in one of the recently 
conquered Confederate cities. Captain Frank 
Fielder was a West Point man, who had served 
with distinction in the war, and the war being 


over, found the sort of peaceful duty to which 
he was now relegated considerably worse than 
the blind, terrible struggles of the Wilderness, or 
even than the exhausting, bitter endurance of 
the waiting and watching in the trenches. For 
ie was a man who had in him little capacity of 
uate. and he was now in a place where every one 

man, woman, and child—detested him. A 
white-coated Austrian officer in Venice in the 
days before Sadowa, or a Danish captain in Hol- 
stein two years before that, or a Prussian in 
Paris the day before yesterday, might be regard- 
ed as a person to be envied when compared with 
our friend in this little fractious Confederate 


} 
: 


city. For the Austrian in Venice, the Dane in 
Holstein, the Prussian in Paris, had at least com- 
panionship—the society of his fellows—and could 
keep with thera, and say, like Coriolanus, ‘I 
banish you” to the world outside. But our friend 
was practically alone. He was a young man of 
some scholarly taste, fond of reading and of crit- 
icising what he read; and except in his military 


duties with the handful of soldiers under his 
command, he had absolutely no association. 

At first the mere novelty of the situation gave 
it a sort of piquancy.- The town where Fielder 
had his command was one which in America 


fairly merits to be called old. It had seen Span- 


ish governors, French commanders, English 
civil and military authorities, in the days that 
came between Columbus and Cornwallis. It 


looked upon a noble harbor, and its streets were 
made picturesque by the heavy pillared piazzas 
aml porticoes rich with flowers and creeping 
plants, and darkened by trees—a needful pro- 
tection against the sun that glowed in summer 
with almost tropic fervor, ‘The colored women, 
with their gaudy dresses and their flaming hand- 
kerchiefs bound turban-fashion over their heads, 
_ became an additional and quite striking element 
in the pictorial effects of the place. Fielder used 
at first to range through the streets and repeuple 
them with the forms of the stately old conquista- 
dors, and forget himself and his little personal 
vexations in the fascinating and unreal splendors 
of the past. 

Being, moreover, somewhaj of an easy-going 
and humorous moralizer—a man who generally 
looked at life, as one might say, out of upper 
windows, regarding it with the kind of half-un- 
concerned interest one feels in watching a pro- 
cession pass by—Captain Fielder was at first 
rather amused than otherwise with the demon- 
strations of dislike his presence usually called 
forth. It amused him, when he entered a store, 
to see some indignant purchaser stride out of the 


place with sublime head almost striking the stars, 
so lofty was the disdainful grandeur of its eleva- 
tion. It amused him to see an angry mother 


gather her daughters round her when he enter- 
ed a public room, as if the Federal officer were 
about to shout out ‘* Beauty and booty !” as the 
English commander at New Orleans is said (oh, 
how erroneously !) to have done, and sweep away 
the whole brood, silks, feathers, ear-rings, and 
all. It even amused him to see some pretty, 
graceful girl suddenly change her expression of 
sweetness and good humor for one of contempt 
and petulance when he appeared in sight, to see 
her cross the street to avoid passing him on the 
sidewalk, or, if this were impracticable, draw her 
skirts tightly around her, as though a touch of 
her robe from him would be utter contamination. 
All this amused him at first, but the amusement 
soon palled, It takes a terribly tough mental 
constitution to enable a man to bear with indif- 
ference the hate of all his neighbors, Especially 
does it take a tongh mental constitution to ena- 
ble a young unmarried man to bear with indif- 
ference the hatred of young and pretty women. 
One evening, after sunset, and when the stars 
were already beginning to shine even through the 
yet lingering violet of the west, Captain Fielder 
was lounging homeward, smoking a cigar. He 
passed along a street one side of which was made 
up of handsome houses with piazzas, while the 
other side was open to the harbor and the sea. 
Captain Fielder walked on the unpeopled side, 
and as he passed along he chanced to glance 
upward at the piazza of one of the houses, and 
there he saw a sight that for the moment fasci- 
nated him. It was only a girl leaning over the 
piazza and looking out upon the sea, Perhaps 
it was the Scene, the hour, the atmosphere, the 
icimas illusions of the darkling sky, which 
-eaecgmnlige Pa hy friend thought he had 
se pllagarse al > tig Lager so intellectual, 
plexion, with white forihandienaen of Se eat 
She was dressed in black Be a orless cheeks. 
chiefly noted her eyes. so Pe aptain Fielder 
ee hy of thought and of 
sadness (ai thought and sadness ever very f; 
apart ?), and the unstudied grace of her attivade, 
As she gazed over the sea it seemed to Fielder 
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that a look of unutterable sweetness and pathos 
and simple yearning was on that face. He went 
quietly on, fearing lest his tread should disturb 
her. On his way to his lonely quarters he found 
himself repeating over and over again the touch- 
ing apostrophe of the French author so effect- 
ively quoted by Michelet, ‘*O woman, whom I 
could have loved !” 

Evening after evening Captain Fielder found 
occasion to pass under the windows of the house. 
That particular street became for him the short- 
est way, in fact the only way, from any where 
to any where else. Sometimes he saw the girl ; 
more often he failed to see her ; but the impres- 
sion she had made upon him originally only 
deepened and strengthened as the days went on. 
In fact, he was in love with a girl whom he had 
never heard speak, and whose eyes had never 
met his. In his queer, lonely life he had lately 
acquired a way of analyzing his own emotions ; 
and he analyzed this, and acknowledged its mean- 
ing. He thought of Chaucer's Palamon, who is 
not only ready to go to death himself, but even 
to send his dearest friend thither, for the sake 
of a girl whom he has seen only once in a glance 
from his prison window. Fielder now declared 
himself quite as extravagant and absurd as Pala- 
mon. But he could not jest himself out of his 
passion or his pain. 

He never took any trouble to find out the girl’s 
name, or made any inquiry whatever about her. 
She was there; she had those eyes; he was in 
love with her—that was enough. Any idea more 
definite, any purpose, as yet he had not. 

One unlucky evening, as he passed and look- 
ed up, she looked down and saw him. She gave 
one glance at his uniform, and then her brow 
grew red, and she rose abruptly from her seat in 
the piazza, went into the house through an open 
window level with the balcony, closed the win- 
dow behind her, and drew the blinds down. 
Nothing could be more decisively and 7 
insolent than the action. Fielder felt muc 
pained and grieved. He was not offended in 
the least; he had no personal feeling of any 
kind; but he was sorry that a girl with such a 
form, face, and eyes should be guilty of such 
conduct. At first he said to himself that he 
was sorry for his illusion having been dispelled. 
But the worst of it was that the illusion was by 
no means dispelled. It was still as powerful as 
ever. He avoided passing under the windows ; 
that particular street now seemed somehow to 
lead from no place nowhere. But the impres- 
sion which the girl had made upon him remain- 
ed just the same, and her face was with him al- 
ways. 

* After all,” he said to himself, ‘‘ we are the 
victors, and we must not grudge to the van- 
quished the poor consolation of a brief anger. 
This beautiful girl may have had a dear brother 
killed in the war; and women can’t fight out 
their resentments as we do. I am sorry for 
her.” His thoughts went back to a brave young 
Southerner who, wounded, had become a prisoner 
under his charge, and to whom he had rendered 
all the service he could ; who had become deeply 
attached to him, and who died at last in his very 
arms. In his pocket Fielder still carried a hand- 
somely ornamented cigar-case, which the youth 
had begged him to keep as a last token of regard 
and friendship. ‘* Suppose he were her brother,” 
Fielder thought to himself, ‘‘ could I blame her 
if the sight of our blue uniform made her forget 
herself?” But his dead enemy and friend could 
hardly have been the brother of this girl, for he 
was a Virginian, and Fielder had sent some let- 
ters for him to his family near Norfolk; and 
when he died of his wounds, which happened 
only too soon, Fielder had, at his request—al- 
most the last he made before his death—trans- 
mitted his watch and rings and other such poor 
memorials to the Norfolk home. The dying 
Southerner had never spoken of any friends in 
the State where Captain Fielder was now quar- 
tered. So Fielder put aside the idea, which, 
indeed, he could hardly be said to have serious- 
ly entertained—the idea of the possibility of his 
dead friend having been the brother of the angry 
woman who would have offended, but had only 
enchanted him. 

As Captain Fielder was walking through one 
of the principal streets of the city, some days 
after, he saw two ladies coming toward him, one 
of whom he knew at a glance, the moment she 
appeared within sight, to be the girl of the pi- 
azza. He had never before seen her in the 
street, and he now was charmed with the grace 
of her figure and the easy firmness of her step. 
The other lady was much older. Both were 
dressed in black. When they came quite near 
the young woman saw him, saw his uniform, 
looked up full into his face with flashing eyes 
and angry expression, and then seizing her 
companion by the arm, drew her suddenly away 
and into the doorway of a store, that Fielder 
might pass without the possibility of the hem of 
one of her garments rustling against him and thus 
being contaminated! Captain Fielder returned 
her angry glance with a calm look, which had 
something of pity in it, saluted her with grave 
courtesy, and passed on. 

‘*Oh, Emily!” he just heard the elder lady 
say, ‘‘for shame! How can you be so rude? 
He seems a perfect gentleman, although he wears 
the Yankee uniform.” 

**So she’s Emily?” Captain Fielder said to 
himself. ‘‘ That makes the resemblance to the 
Chaucer story all the more complete. This is 
the ‘divine Emilye’ for whom Palamon and Ar- 
cite quarreled—and I don’t wonder.” 

He had not heard the conversation between 
the two ladies which followed the few words 
that reached his ear. 

** Dear aunt, I suppose the man is well enough 
—he looks well enough—but I can’t bear the sight 
of the blue uniform.” 

‘*Is it a sight more difficult for you to bear 





than for me, Emily ?” 





** Ah, no, aunt; I know all that; but you are 
so gentle and good, and make such allowance 
for every thing; and I am bitter and bad. I 
forgot that the man might be a gentleman.” 

‘* But suppose he were not a gentleman ?” 

‘Well, aunt ?” 

‘* Would that make you the less a lady ?” 

‘*Oh, surely not.” 

“‘Then would it excuse you for acting unlike 
a lady?” 

** No, indeed, it would not; and I am ashamed 
of myself already. That is the second time I 
have insulted that man, that Federal officer, or 
tried to insult him—for he didn’t appear to be 
vexed at all; and I now wish I hadn’t done it. 
But I thought of Aim—of Vincent—and I hated 
the sight of the uniform. Oh, I do wish I were 
not so hot and impulsive!” 

**Do you know, Emily, that I thought of Vin- 
cent too? I thought, as I saw the grave, hand- 
some face of that young Federal officer, that it 
was one of the same uniform who was so kind to 
my poor boy, and held him in his arms, I dare 
say, when he died; and I could not help fancy- 
ing that perhaps it was just such a man. And, 
my dear, your rudeness to him sent a pang 
through me.” 

** Did you never know the name of that Fed- 
eral officer who was so kind to Vincent ?” 

** Never, dear. Poor Vincent, in the few wild 
lines he wrote, spoke warmly of the gentleman 
and his goodness, but never mentioned his name 
—dear, dear boy, he had little time! The offi- 
cer himself sent on his letters and his things, but 
only spoke of himself as a friend of my son— 
never gave his name.” 

‘*Then there really was one gentleman, one 
true gentleman, in the Yankee service,” said 
Emily, meditatively. ‘*I do so wish I had not 
been so rude to that officer. He looked so hand- 
some—and modest, too, I thought. But, aunt, 
I do in one sense feel more deeply for Vincent 
than even you do. You never pained or grieved 
him; Z did! It’s that which makes me wild. 
He died—the Federals killed him—and I was a 
cause of pain to him before he died.” 

‘* My dear, you are not toblame. I, his moth- 
er, absolve you wholly. You could not love him 
—to marry him; and it was better, even at the 
last moment, to tell the truth. Emily, I loved 
my son as much as any mother ever loved a 
child; I love you as much as if you were my 
daughter; and I would not have you marry even 
my son if you did not love him with all your 
heart and soul.” 

** Aunt, I feel like falling on my knees here in 
the street to thank you for your noble generosi- 
ty! Oh, what can I do to repay you for forgiv- 
ing me—and understanding me! You can not 
know how my heart was tortured by remorse. 
I hated the sight of a Federal uniform, especial- 
ly because I thought that if Ae had not been 
killed I would have married him, if he still 
wished it, and so shown some gratitude for all 
your goodness,” 

“*T never would have consented to that, Emily. 
I never would have allowed any girl—not to 
speak of you—to become the wife of my darling 
boy unless she loved him with all her soul and 
with all her strength.” 

** Aunt,” said Emily, ‘‘ when next I meet that 
Federal officer I will humble myself and apolo- 
gize to him. What right have I to feel anger, 
when you are so patient and just ?” 

Captain Fielder went home to his quarters, 
and passed a very lonely night. He read Chau- 
cer’s poem over again, and smiled at the divine 
extravagance of its love business, and thought, 
nevertheless, that old Geoffrey understood very 
well the realities of the heart's unreasoning pas- 
sion. But he thought too, ‘‘I hope now that I 
shall never see that girl any more—never, never ! 
One such meeting more would banish my divine 
Emilye for all my life.” 

Now Miss Westray was really no ‘‘ divine Em- 
ilye” at all. She was a generous, warm-hearted 
girl, somewhat too proud, perhaps, and certainly 
too impulsive, but at heart all nobleness, and in 
mind highly gifted. She had been engaged to 
her cousin, Vincent Granger, of Virginia—she 
was herself a Virginian—and had found out that 
she did not and could not love him as he loved 
her, and as he ought to be loved. She had the 
justice and the courage to say so, and his brave, 
wise mother counseled him and her well, and 
the engagement was renounced. The war broke 
out, and Vincent went with his State—and was 
killed. Emily had always lived with her aunt 
since the death of her parents, years ago, and 
she continued to live with her still. The two 
women went to Europe for some time after poor 
Vincent’s death, and, having returned thence, 
were recommended, on account of the elder 
lady’s health, to pass a few months of the year 
in the place where we find them living. 

There was 2 garden within the walls of the 
arsenal where Fielder had his quarters. It was 
one of his amusements and occupations to look 
after this garden, and see that its flowers were 
always bright and its walks well kept. Some- 
times, but not often, a curious resident of the 
town would stroll in and look at the garden, and 
Fielder always welcomed such a visitor. Judge 
of his surprise when, one day as he was inspect- 
ing his roses, he heard the frou-frow of woman's 
dress near him, and looking up, he saw his di- 
vine Emilye and the elder lady approaching. 
The divine Emilye seemed to be leading the way, 
and almost compelling her aunt to follow. 
tain Fielder felt the blood rush to his face. 

“*Pray forgive me!” Emily broke out, in a 
voice that trembled a little, but with eyes that 
frankly sought his: **I was rude to you twice, 
and I am sorry and ashamed, and I could not rest 
until I had come and asked your forgiveness. 
Probably you don’t remember—perhaps you didn’t 
observe my conduct at all—but that doesn’t ex- 
cuse me. I meant to be rude, and I want to 
make an apology now.” 





Captain Fielder took off his military cap and 
bowed. 

“‘T am thankful,” he began, “‘ for the impulse 
whatever it was, which procured me this kindly 
visit, and I feel honored by your apology, ai- 
though, indeed, it was not needed.” 4 

‘**QOh yes, it was needed. You would not like 
your sister to do a rude thing and not to apologize 
for it, am sure. Then you do forgive me?” 

** Most cordially and delightedly. I can quite 
make allowance for the natural feeling of re- 
sentment which burns for a while along the track 
of every war.” 

‘*My niece Emily,” Mrs. Terrest, (the elder 
lady) said, ‘‘is very impulsive, Captain Fielder, 
and we have had our share of personal suffering 
in the war; but she has too good a heart not to 
be sorry for having committed an injustice.” 

Then Captain Fielder quietly changed the con- 
versation, and showed the ladies his garden and 
his flowers, and offered them a bouquet, which 
was cordially accepted. They had some con- 
versation on general subjects, home and foreign, 
and found a pleasant coincidence of opinion. 
Emily gave him her hand at parting, and it 
sent a thrill of delight through him to hear her 
call him ‘* Captain Fielder.” The captain was 
invited to callon them. They were pleased with 
him ; he was delighted with them. 

The sun shone that day with a peculiar bright- 
ness, the roses blushed with an unwonted glow, 
for our Federal officer. He was no longer lonely, 
He would not now have changed his command 
in that bitter little Southern city for the place of 
Lieutenant-General Sherman. 

Of course he called on Mrs. Terrest, and saw 
her and Emily. Of course he called again and 
again, and grew to be on very friendly terms. 
His tastes and those of the ladies were congenial, 
and Emily soon learned to adopt his opinion upon 
this and that author or artist as a decree not to 
be questioned. She soon could not keep her 
cheeks from reddening and her eyes from light- 
ing up when he came. Sometimes, too, she 
blushed as she observed that*she had grown 
into the habit of settling every question in con- 
versation with her aunt by the words, ‘‘ Captain 
Fielder says.” 

The acquaintance with Mrs. Terrest naturally 
led to other acquaintanceships for Fielder. Even 
** first families’ began to find out that the Fed- 
eral officer was a gentleman and a good fellow. 
For him, he sought no man’s or woman's ac- 
quaintanceship, but cordially received and re- 
sponded to any advances whick were made to 
him. 

So the days went on until the time drew near 
when Mrs. Terrest had to leave that place and 
seek for her health a cooler summer residence. 
So sad was Fielder at the thought of Emily's de- 
parture that he welcomed with a kind of wild joy 
an announcement which would otherwise have 
been odious to him—the official intimation that 
he had been appointed to another and more im- 
portant command in a distant Territory. 

Paying a visit, which he regarded as one of 
farewell, to the house of his friends, he found 
Emily alone. They both seemed to have an 
equal difficulty in talking this day. The same 
thought filled the mind and heart of each. They 
sat in the room which opened on the piazza over- 
looking the sea—the room into which Emily had 
retreated on that day when she drew down the 
blind and shut out the sight of the hated blue 
uniform. Perhaps the memory of this came 
back to her, for suddenly she became painful- 
ly agitated, and then rose, went to the window, 
and looked out upon the sea to hide her emotions. 
Captain Fielder was about to obey the natural 
impulse which bade him to follow her, when she 
returned, more composed, and said, frankly, 

‘*How good and kind you were, Captain 
Fielder, to forgive my old rudeness so readily! 
And now we are going to lose you—perhaps for- 
ever. 

‘*Tt seems only too probable,” he said, sadly. 

** But we shall always be friends, I hope—and 
we shall hear from you. Have you written down 
our address? Please write it down.” 

She was talking rapidly, in order to make it 
seem that she was talking easily. He took out 
his pocket-book in order to write down the ad- 
dress, and in bringing out the little book he 
brought out unconsciously his cigar-case along 
with it. He was hastily replacing the latter ob- 
ject when Emily suddenly seized his hand. 

“* For Heaven’s sake, Captain Fielder, tell me 
—do tell me—where you got that /” 

He looked up with surprise. She was trem- 
bling with excitement. He hardly understood 
the meaning of her question. 

“That cigar-case, Captain Fielder!” She 
touched it with quivering fingers, and seemed 
eager to take it from him. 

**That cigar-case? Oh yes; it has rather a 
melancholy story attached to it, Miss Westray. 
It once belonged to a brave young fellow, a Vir- 
ginian, in the Confederate army.” He spoke 
with a certain reluctance and hesitation, for he 
feared to revive bitter memories; and in all his 
conversations with Emily and her aunt, every al- 
lusion to the war had been carefully avoided. 

“* A Virginian—yes, yes! Go on, please; do 
tell me.” 

‘*There isn’t a great deal more to tell. He 
was wounded, and thrown in my way, and we 
came to know each other—too late—and to like 
each other; and when he died he left me that 
cigar-case as a little memorial. See, there are 
his initials, ‘V. G.’—Vincent Granger.” 

“Oh, Captain Fielder! you, then, it was who 
were so kind and good to our dear lost Vincent! 
May Heaven bless you—bless you a thousand 
times!” 

And the impulsive girl seized Fielder’s hand 
and actually kissed it, and then burst into tears. 
Such was the sight which Mrs. Terrest saw when 
she, at that momem, entered the room. 

** Aunt,” exclaimed Emily, springing to her, 
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‘look at poor Vincent’s cigar -case! It je 
Captain Fielder who was so kind to him: an 

-e never knew it! 

m ‘Sa, iadesd, it proved to be. Vincent Granger 
was the son of Mrs. Terrest’s first husband, the 
husband of her youth. Her second husband, 
who died while the war was actually going on, 
had been one of the bitterest Confederate oppo- 
nents of the Union in the State where he lived ; 
and Mrs. Terrest had therefore arranged with her 
son Vincent that, in the event of his being made 
a prisoner, he should communicate with her only 
through a lady, one of her friends in V irginia, 
whose family was not in any way conspicuous 
for hostility to the Union. For, with the extrav- 
agant dislike and distrust of all Union men in 
authority, civil and military, which was common 
among even enlightened Southerners while the 
war was still raging, Mrs. Terrest's friends had 
persuaded her, against her own better judgment 
and feeling, that no communication addressed to 
one bearing her second husband’s name would be 
respected by a Federal in power. Thus it was 
that her name, when he came to know it, was 
quite new to Captain Fielder, and suggested no 
association with his brave young enemy and dear 
friend. 

“And so,” Mrs. Terrest thoughtfully said, 
‘‘we too have found a friend where we might 
only have expected to find an enemy. More 
than that, we have found in him the one friend 
to whom, beyond any in the world, I owe and 
have felt a special obligation of gratitude.” 

** As to gratitude,” Captain Fielder replied, 
cheerily, ‘‘ there is no room for that: there was 
nothing at all to be grateful for, What I could 
do for Aim was hardly any thing, and such as it 
was, any body would have done it. But the 
whole story reminds me of the Welsh fable— 
have you ever heard it?—about the man who 


was crossing a mountain one misty morning just- 


before sunrise. He saw advancing to meet him 
through the fog some thin, vague form, which at 
first he took to be that of a monster. He went 
bravely on, however, and he presently found that 
the supposed monster was a man. He made a 
few steps forward, and, behold! the man turned 
out to be his own brether. Is it not so in life 
often? We see through the mists of our prej- 
udices and distrusts a shape which seems that of 
an odious monster; we come nearer, and find 
that it is, after all, a human being; a little near- 
er, and we know it for a man and a brother! 
Come, I don’t often preach sermons, and forgive 
me this one.” 

Both ladies were silent. Their eyes were fill- 
ed with tears. Mrs. Terrest rose and left the 
room. 

‘Captain Fielder,” said Emily, looking up 

with glittering eyes, ‘‘ you have taught me a les- 
son I shall never forget—a lesson of human feel- 
ing.” 
** And you,” said he, softly, taking her unre- 
sisting hand in his—*‘ you have taught me a les- 
son more precious than that—a lesson of love. 
Emily, I love you, and have loved you from the 
first moment when I saw you—here. I love you, 
and I must tell you so, but that is all; and if 
you bid me I will go away now, and never speak 
to you of love again.” 

‘But he still held her hand in his, and strove 
to look into her eyes. She did not bid him go, 
or be silent, and so he poured out at last all the 
broken eloquence of his deep love. 

Some time, then—as soon as may be—these 
two lovers will be married. For Emily, as for 
Juliet, her only love had sprung from her only 
hate, but under happier auspices, and guiding to 
a brighter result. ‘The hated form, showing like 
that of a monster through the mist, had revealed 
itself first as a man, next as a friend, and at last 
as a lover. 





THE COFFEE-TREE. 


THE mountain regions of Enarea and Caffa, 
which the reader, on consulting a map of Africa, 
will find situated to the south of Abyssinia, are 
most probably the countries where the coffee-tree 
was first planted by Nature, as it has here not 
only been cultivated from time immemorial, but 
is every where found growing wild in the forests. 
Here also the art of preparing a beverage from 
its berries seems to have been first discovered. 
Arabic authors inform us that about four hun- 
dred years ago a learned mufti of Aden, having 
become acquainted with its virtues on a journey 
to the opposite shore of Africa, recommended it 
on his return to the dervishes of his convent as 
an excellent means for keeping awake during 
devotional exercises. The example of these holy 
men brought coffee into vogue, and its use, 
spreading from tribe to tribe and from town to 
town, finally reached Mecca about the end of 
the fifteenth century. ‘There fanaticism endeav- 
ored to oppose its progress, and in 1511 a coun- 
cil of theologians condemned it as being con- 
trary to the law of Mohammed, on account of 
its intoxicating like wine, and sentenced the 
culprit who should be found indulging in his cup 
of coffee to be led about the town on the back 
of an ass. The Sultan of Egypt, however, who 
happened to be a great coffee-drinker himself, 
convoked a new assembly of the learned, who 
declared its use to be not only innocent but 
healthy ; and thus coffee advanced rapidly from 
the Red Sea and the Nile to Syria, and from 
Asia Minor to Constantinople, where the first 
coffee-house was opened in 1554, and soon call- 
ed forth a number of rival establishments, But 
here also the zealots began to murmur at the 
mosques being neglected for the attractions of 
the ungodly coffee divans, and declaimed against 
it from the Koran, which positively says that 
coal is not of the number of things created by 
God for good. Accordingly the mafti ordered 
the coffee-houses to be closed ; but his successor 
declaring coffee not to be coa/, unless when over- 
toasted, they were allowed to reopen, and ever 











since the most pious Mussulman drinks his cof- 
fee without any scruples of conscience. The 
commercial intercourse with the Levant could 
not fail to make Europe acquainted with this 
new source of enjoyment. In 1652 Pasquia, a 
Greek, opened the first coffee-house in London, 
and twenty years later the French cafés were 
established in Paris and Marseilles. As the de- 
mand for coffee continually increased, the small 
province of Yemen, the only country which at 
that time supplied the market, could no longer 
produce a sufficient quantity, and the high price 
of the article naturally prompted the European 
governments to introduce the cultivation of so 
valuable a plant into their colonies. The islands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon took the lead in 1718, 
and Batavia followed in 1723. Some years be- 
fore a few plants had been sent to Amsterdam, 
one of which found its way to Marly, where it 
was multiplied by seeds. Captain Descleux, a 
French naval officer, took some of ‘these young 
coffee-plants with him to Martinique, desirous 
of adding a new source of wealth to the re- 
sources of the colony. The passage was very 
tedious and stormy ; water began to fail, and all 
the gods seemed to conspire against the intro- 
duction of the coffee-tree into the New World. 
But Descleux patiently endured the extremity 
of thirst that his tender shoots might not droop 
for want of water, and succeeded in safely bring- 
ing over one single plant, the parent stock 
whence all the vast coffee plantations of Amer- 
ica are said to have derived their origin. On 
examining the present state of coffee production 
throughout the world, we find that the European 
markets obtain their chief supplies from Brazil, 
Java, Ceylon, and the West Indies; but with 
regard to quality, Mocha coffee, though com- 
paratively insignificant in point of quantity, is 
still prominent in flavor and aroma. When left 
to the free growth of nature, the coffee-tree at- 
tains a height of from fifteen to twenty feet; in 
the plantations, however, the tops are generally 
cut off in order to promote the growth of the 
lower branches, and to facilitate the gathering 
of the crop. Its leaves are opposite, evergreen, 
and not unlike those of the bay-tree; its blos- 
soms are white, sitting on short foot-stalks, and 
resembling the flower of the jasmine. The fruit 
which succeeds is a green berry, ripening into 
red, of the size and form of a large cherry, and 
having a pale, insipid, and somewhat glutinous 
pulp, inclosing two hard and oval seeds or beans, 
which are too well known to require any further 
description. The seeds of the coffee-tree are 
known to be ripe when the berries assume a 
dark red color, and if not then gathered will 
drop from the trees. 


GEORGE ELIOT AS A NOVELIST. 


Fox artistic finish and breadth, taken togeth- 
er, George Eliot has no equal among novelists. 
Miss Austen rivaled, perhaps excelled her, in the 
former, and Sir Walter Scott surpassed her in 
the latter quality; but neither of them even ap- 
proached her in the combination of the two. 
Certainly George Eliot can not compare for a 
moment with Sir Walter Scott in historical por- 
traiture. Savonarola is a mere shadow beside 
the splendid portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
or James I., or Louis XI., or Charles the Bold, 
all of which remind one of the full, rich paint- 
ings of Titian’s days. But with this great ex- 
ception—of the art of reanimating the past— 
where, even in Scott, is such a store of faithful 
and finished pictures of character to be found ? 
Which of Sir Walter’s ordinary heroes or her- 
oines—his Ivanhoes and Nevilles, his Rowenas 
and Isabel Wardours, with plenty of other lay 
figures of the kind—will compare for truth with 
Seth Bede, ‘'om ‘Tulliver, Silas Marner, Tito, or 
Lydgate, or Dinah, Maggy, Nancy Lameter, and 
Dorothea? Where are there in George Eliot’s 
stories such fantastic and unreal figures as Fe- 
nella in Peveril of the Peak, or Meg Merrilies in 
Guy Maanering? George Eliot paints with 
Miss Austen's unerring humor and accuracy, 
and with Sir Walter’s masculine breadth. Not 
only her provincial figures, but almost all her 
figures, are as good as his Edie Ochiltree and 
his Councilor Pleydell. She can draw not mere- 
ly eccentric characters, but perfectly simple and 
normal characters of to-day, with all the hu- 
mor and truth that Scott reserved for his spe- 
cial studies. She has Miss Austen’s accuracy 
and instinct combined with a speculative sympa- 
thy with various grooves of thought which give 
depth to the minutiz of real life, and which en- 
ables her to interest the intellect of her readers, 
as well as to engross their imagination. And 
these great powers have never been brought out 
with any thing like the full success achieved in 
Middlemarch, As our author’s object in this 
tale is to show the paralysis, and the misleading 
diversions from its natural course, which a blunt 
and unsympathetic world prepares for the no- 
blest ideality of feeling that is not in sympathy 
with it, it was essential for her to give such a 
solidity and complexity to her picture of the 
world by which her hero’s and heroine's idealism 
was to be more or less tested and partly subju- 
gated as would justify the impression that she 
understood fully the character of the struggle. 
We doubt if any other novelist who ever wrote 
could have succeeded equally well in this melan- 
choly design, could have framed as complete a 
picture of English county and county-town so- 
ciety, with all its rigidities, jealousies, and petti- 
ness, with its thorough good nature, stereotyped 
habits of thought, and very limited accessibility 
to higher ideas, and have threaded all these pic- 
tures together by a story, if not of the deepest 
interest, still admirably fitted for its peculiar pur- 
pose of showing how unplastic is such an age as 
ours, so material and unsympathetic in its tend- 
encies and aims, to the glowing emotion of an 
ideal purpose, 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. CHarLEs HaLocn’s Fishity Tourist, just 
published by Harper & heoeninn poten in 
good season for the epertes campaign among 
the trout andsalmon. Mr. HaLuockx is a gentle- 
man who has had unusual advantages for becom- 
ing acquainted with the best fishing grounds in 
North America, and is amply qualified to serve 
as a guide to those who may wish to select the 
most convenient and desirable localities. 

A portion of the work has already appeared 
from time to time in Harper's Magazine, but is 
here extended and systematized. The author 
confines his attention entirely to the Salmonide 
other kinds of fish, in his opinion, as well as in 
that of many others, being unworthy the atten- 
tion of the angler. A list of species of the North 
American Salmonide and their geographical dis- 
tribution is as correct as could be made at the 
present time with the published data, although 
the researches now in progress will tend to 
modify this very considerably. 

The necessary outfit for service under all pos- 
sible circumstances is given by Mr. HaLiock, 
and he states in detail the most desirable regions, 
many of which, we regret to say, are outside of 
the limits of the United States, although some 
of the best are on our own northern border. 





An international congress of those interested 
in Oriental literature is announced by Mr. Leon 
DE Rosny to take place at Paris on the 10th of 
July next, and numerous invitations to attend 
it have been sent out to the learned of all parts 
of the world, including several Americans, whose 
participation is especially desired. For the sum 
of twelve francs annually members are admitted 
to all its privileges, including a copy of the pro- 
ceedings. The first sessions of the congress are 
to be especially devoted to Japanese studies, 
while the others will be occupied with questions 
of interest to Orientalists in general, and the se- 
lection of some point outside of France for the 
meeting of the next year’s congress. 





The death of Sir FrepERIcCK Mappen, head 
of the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, is announced in the London journals 
as having taken place about the middle of March, 
at the age of seventy-two. This gentleman has 
been long known as an antiquarian, and has 
been connected for many years with the British 
Museum. A long list of works edited or com- 
piled by him attests his industry and zeal; among 
them Wyc.irrr’s version of the Bible, publish- 
ed by the Clarendon Press in 1850, in three vol- 
umes quarto. He also prepared an English edi- 
tion of the SYLVESTRE’s fac-similes of the writ- 
ing of all periods and nations. On one occasion 
the trustees of the British Museum paid 120 
suineas for an autograph of SHAKSPEARE, chief- 
y on the recommendation of Sir Freperick 
MabDDEN, who stoutly defended his position as 
to its authenticity against numerous antago- 
nists, who endeavored to prove that the object 
in question was spurious. 





The Livingstone Congo Expedition, according 
to a communication from the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, arrived 
at St. Paul de Loanda on the 20th of January, 
and commenced preparations for starting to the 
interior. The other African expedition, under 
Sir BARTLE FRERE, had also been organized, and 
expected to start on its journey toward the end 
of February. Lieutenant Murpuy had joined 
the party, who were under orders to proceed to 
Ujiji, and on meeting with LivinesTong to place 
themselves at his service. 





The Abbé CoLoMBEL, of the Chinese mission, 
has written to Paris to urge the claims of Shang- 
hai to be included among the stations for the 
observation of the transit of Venus. The cli- 
mate of this city is generally moist, but in the 
month of December the weather is fine. It is 
suggested that possibly Mr. JANSSEN may be 
stationed there on that occasion, as it is under- 
stood that he is to go to China for the purpose 
of observing the transit. 





Congress, at its last session, passed an act 
providing for a board of commissioners to re- 
ort a system of irrigation for the San Joaquin, 

acramento, and Tulare valleys, in California. 
The board is to consist of two engineers of the 
army and one officer of the Coast Survey, who 
are authorized to associate with them the chief 
of the Geological Survey of California, and one 
other civilian distinguished for his knowledge 
of the subject; these tive to constitute the board, 
whose duty it shall be to make a full report to 
the President on the best system of irrigation for 
said valleys, with all necessary plans and details. 
engineering, statistical, etc., to be transmitte 
to Congress at its next session. The Secretary 
of War is to furnish subsistence and transporta- 
tion to the board while in the field, and the ci- 
vilian members may receive a compensation not 
to exceed $2000. 





Among other enactments by Congress, is one 
authorizing the President to cause such experi- 
ments to be made and such information to be 
collected as in his opinion will be useful and 
important in ———_— the bursting of steam- 
boilers ; and the sum of $100,000 is appropriated 
for the necessary experiments. 





The New York Herald of April 1 contains a 
letter from the Isthmus, dated at Chiri Chiri, 
March 15, giving an account of the operations 
of the United States ship Tuscarora and the sci- 
entific party which accompanied it, under the 
command of Captain SELFRIDGE. 

According to the narrator, good progress has 
been already made toward the solution of the 
problem of a practical pass, and it was hoped 
that before the rainy reason set in their labors 
would be crowned with success. The initial step 
consisted of a reconnaissance which succeed- 
ed in determining the native trail leading from 
Chiri Chiri over the hills to the eastward, and 
which proved to run over very high lands, with 
deep depressions upon either hand. This in- 
duced the party to try to find a route by lower 
levels, with the result of ultimately bringing to 
light a path to the southwest, crossing at a much 
lower elevation than any they had been previ- 
ously able to detect. The indications are, so far, 
very good, apd show that the valley of the Na- 
pipi possesses ull the requirements for a canal, 
the existence of a sufficient water supply, @ se- 
rious problem hitherto, having been salislacto- 





rily determined. A tunnel wiil doubtless be re 
quired on this route, but it is thought that its 
extent will not be so great as formerly estimated 





Among the rarest of large animals known to 
naturalists may be mentioned the pigmy hip- 
popotamus of the river St. Paul, in Liberia, de 
scribed as H. liberiensis by Dr. MorTON, of Phil- 
adelphia, many years ayo. This weighs only 
from 400 to 700 pounds, instead of the 2000 or 
more of the common hippopotamus. It is quite 
abundant in the river St. Paul, and sometimes 
Strays two or three miles from the water, when 
it is readily killed by the natives. Like the 
other hippopotamus, it is dangerous when irri- 
tated, but does not attempt to attack the Afri- 
cans in their canoes. 

This animal, although described many years 
ago, is still very little known, and we believe 
has never reached Europe alive until quite re- 
cently, when a young one, caught in the Great 
Scarcies River, in Africa, was landed at Liver- 
pool about the middle of March, but died short- 
ly after its transfer to the Zoological Museum of 
Dublin. Although several months old, it weigh- 
ed but twenty-three pounds, and measured only 
two feet in length, while the young hippopota- 
mus born in London weighed at birth ninety- 
three pounds, with a length of four feet two 
inches. It is said that the abundance of*hippo- 
potamuses in the coast rivers in the neighbor- 
hood of Zanzibar renders navigation in small 
boats quite unsafe, as the animals show an un- 
comfortable tendency to rise under the vessels 
and crush them with their tusks, 

Mr. HIND, superintendent of the British Nau- 
tical Almanac, appears to have added another to 
the known cases of the coincidence of showers 
of shooting-stars with the passage of the earth 
near or through a comet. it will be remember- 
ed that the meteors of the 12th of November 
had already been supposed, with good reason, 
to be a portion of the first comet of 1566, or 
TEMPEL’s comet, which had at some previous 
time become separated therefrom. Now, how- 
ever, Mr. Hinp has, with the assistance of Mr. 
WILLIAMS, the secretary of the Royal Asiro- 
nomical Society, and an accomplished Chinese 
scholar, succeeded in tracing the orbit of a 
comet observed in China in 1366, and in show- 
ing its probable connection with a great shower 
of meteors also observed in that country in Oc- 
tober of the same year. The same comet was 
also observed in 865 both in Europe and China. 

The systematic reappearance of the Novem- 
ber meteors at intervals of about 33.3 years was 
first demonstrated by Professor Newton, of 
Yale College, who also thus gave the first clew 
to their real nature. Mr. Hinp’s research is 
valuable in adding not only another ancient 
date, as preserved in the clironicles of China, 
but especially in having ascertained the date at 
which TEMPEL’s comet was seen both as a com- 
et and as a star shower, very much as bas re- 
cently happened to Breia’s comet. 





Congress at its last session passed an ect to 
establish the custom-house value of the pound 
sterling at four dollars eighty-six cents and six 
and a half mills, in all payments to the Treasury 
whether made here or in foreign countries, and 
provided that all acts and parts of acts incon 
sistent with this should be repealed. 





The Cincinnati Observatory, founded by Pro- 
fessor MITCHELL, is, we learn, to be removed, 
and established in a manner worthy the wealth 
of Cincinnati. From the drawings that we have 
been permitted to see it may be Toteed that the 
dome of the new building will be thirty-five feet 
in diameter in the inside, or the largest of the kind 
in the world. Of course such a structure will be 
too expensive to be made a plaything; and if the 
telescope be proportionately large, Cincinnati 
may yet rival Washington in its superiority. 

We understand from Professor Anse, of the 
Weather Bureau of the Army Signal-office, who, 
it will be remembered, continued until lately to 
be the director of the observatory at Cincinnati, 
thatin 1871 the Astronomical Society, in conjunc- 
tion with the beirs of NicnoLas Loneworra, 
presented to that city the former valuable site 
on Mount Adams, as well as the instruments and 
library of the original observatory, on condition 
that the city agree to maintain the institution 
for scientific purposes, and in some new and ap- 
propriate location. The new site was highly ap- 
ty ne of by Professor Anse, and was presented 

y JOHN KiILGouR, Esq., who also added thereto 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to provide for 
the new building, this being an element in the 
improvement of a large area of land that he has 
laid out as a beautiful suburban park. The ob- 
servatory is now under the control of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Cincinnati, a 
body of about twenty men, who are authorized 
to mould into a homogeneous institution the 
numerous bequests that the city has received at 
various times for educational purposes. 





Professor Newcoms’s New Tables of the Motions 
of Uranus are announced as already in the press, 
and may be expected to be published during the 
approaching summer, They have been prepared 
and will be printed at the expense of the Simith- 
sonian Institution. The first recorded observa- 
tion of Uranus was made by FLamsTg£aD in 1690, 
who, however, considered the star as fixed. It 
was Sir WILLIAM Herscuet who, by the power 
of his telescopes, first saw its planetary disk, 
and by its movements proved it to be really a 
member of the svlar system. The observed 
movements of Uranus, however, differed to 80 
great a degree from those predicted by the the- 
ory of gravitation that a certain mystery hung 
about it until LEVERRIER In France and ADAMS 
in England showe d that the planet was subject 
to the attraction of a more distant planetary 
body, whose position these geometers predict- 
ed with sufficient accuracy to allow of the actual 
discovery of the new planet, Neptune. Profess- 
or Newco has already, by using all known 
observations of Neptune, compiled the very ac- 
curate tables for ee the motions of that 
planet that have been used in the American Nau- 
tical Almanac. Having thus provided for the 
most distant member of our system, he has now 
returned to Uranus, and finds that bis present 
tables (which will complete the survey of the 
solar system) resent quite completely the 
hitherto inexplicable movements of that body. 
There remains, therefore, but slight prorpect 
that there exists a still more distant undiscov- 
ercd planet of any considerable mass, 
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COUNTRY HOMES. 
le rapid encroachments of business increase 
I sar the number of families leaving New 


yea vy vei 

York to look for permanent homes in the smaller 
cities and villages within easy reach of the me- 
tr lis. The exodua is not confined to the sum- 





months. when a country residence may be 
- the sake of health, or as a pleasant 
ym the heat, dust, and bustle of the 

With the progress of the means of | 
1 transit, settlement after settlement has | 
ip on Long Island, in New Jersey, on 





great city 
great civ. 


gard being paid to the healthfulness as well as to 
the beauty of the landscape and to the means of 
access. ‘There are many places within an hour's 
ride or sail of New York which to the eye possess 
every attraction which could make a residence de- 
sirable. But the air may be laden with deadly 
malaria, and the pleasures of evening rambles or 
rides may be followed by months, and it may be 
years, of disease and suffering. This evil, how- 
ever, is gradually passing away as the country 
comes under more perfect culture, and the wet 














th sides of the Hudson above New York, and 
\ s of the Sound, until the country 
lity miles of the city is dotted with beau- 
riving villages, inte which our crowd- 

he pep" < mn has overflowed, The growth of 
in West sal : ay embraced several villages 
sorption of ot! thee, “ic and threatens the ab- 
- . -— ut the two rivers which in- 
sulate the metropolis avert this danger from the 
New Jersey and the Long Island suburban re 
treats, which will long remain places of ref = 
for those who prefer rural to city life, "ge 
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to examine a ‘‘ residence” which was doubtless 
depicted to them in the most glowing colors. 
They were to find it a perfect paradise, with 
wood and water, and every other landscape charm 
which the imagination could invent. But they 
have evidently found a paradise in embryo, or, 
rather, in chaos, It is altogether too “truly 
rural.” The sketch is not at all exaggerated, as 
too many of our readers know from their own 





experience, 


imagination to lie on the grass under the shade 
of overbranching trees, but a good wide piazza 
with easy lounging chairs, is less provocative of 
rheumatic pains and colds in the head, and 
asthma and ‘‘the shakes.” In fact, the poetry 
of unadulterated rural life exists chiefly in poetry, 
and the very poets who most enthusiastically 
chant its praises spend their lives in crowded 
cities. 

Fortunately for the thousands of our citizens 
who are compelled to seek houses outside the 
limits of New York, modern improvements and 
conveniences are to be found in nearly all the 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE—ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


lands are more carefully drained, and before 
many years it will probably entirely disappear. 
It may be remarked, in passing, as a curious 
feature, that if the word of our suburban cousins 
may be depended on, that scourge of country life, 
fever and ague, is entirely unknown any where in 
the vicinity of New York, It is always in the 


informed that he must go still further in search 
of it, and he is too often left to discover its lurk- 
ing-place by direful experience. 

It is not safe to rely on the flattering tales of 





**next town ;” but there the anxious inquirer is | 


| The truth is in regard to conntry life, let poets 

rave as they will about its charms, that to en- 
joy it thoroughly we must carry into the country 
as many city comforts and conveniences as we 
can. ‘‘God made the country, but man made 
the town,” says the poet of The Task; but, as 
Dr. Hotes pertinently suggests, we might as 
reasonably disparage the builder’s art because 
**God made the cavern, but man made the 
house.” Who that has waded through muddy 
country roads has not longed for the firm pave- 
ment of city streets? It is all very well in 








towns and villages within easy reach of the me- 
tropolis. Well-paved and well-lighted streets, 
gas and water and furnaces in the better class 
of houses, enable one to enjoy the advantages 
of the city with the freedom and healthfulness 
and comparative cheapness of the country. Ev- 
ery year will increase these advantages, and mul- 
tiply and cheapen the means of reaching them. 
The completion of the suspension-bridge over the 
East River will give a great impetus to the im- 
provement of villages on Long Island, and bring 
them into still closer relations to the great city. 
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THE LATE HON. JAMES BROOKS. 


Tue death of the Hon. James Brooks, which 
took place at Washington on the last day of 
April, has removed another member from the 
fraternity of editors whose names have been con- 
nected with the early history and the develop- 
ment of the New York press. Mr. Brooks was 
born in Portland, Maine, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1810. At the age of eleven he became a 
re, but at sixteen he exchanged 

the mortar and pestle for the school-master s 
desk. He graduated with honor at Waterville 
College, Maine, at the age of twenty-one, then 
studied law, but finally decided to make jour- 
nalism his profession, his first engagement being 
with the Portland Advertiser. ’ 
In 1834 Mr. Brooks was elected to the Legis- 
lature of his native State. During the following 
year he made the tour of the British Islands and 
the Continent on foot, and his familiar letters to 
the Portland Advertiser, descriptive of scenes, 
peoples, and personal experiences, were among 
the most charming contributions of the kind 
ever made to the press. Returning to this coan- 
try, he prepared for the great undertaking of his 
life, the establishment of a newspaper in New 
York. It was a hazardous and daring enterprise. 
Mr. Brooks was then but twenty-five years old, 
without capital or influential friends, and with 
a powerful competition against him. But his 
courage and enterprise were equal to the occa- 
sion, and in a short time the New York Daily 
Express gained a high and permanent place 
among metropolitan journals. The Express was 
an influential Whig journal until the formation 
of the Republican party, when the political con- 
victions of its editor carried it over to the Demo- 
cratic side. 

In 1847 Mr. Brooks was elected a member 
of the New York Legislature, and from 1849 to 
1853 he was a Representative in Congress from 
New York city, serving on the Committee on 
Public Lands. In 1863 he again took a seat in 
Congress, to which he was elected by the Demo- 
cratic party as the Representative of the Eighth 
District in this city. He was again nominated 
in 1864, and was awarded the certificate of elec- 
tion, but the seat was successfully contested by 
Mr. Wituiam E. Dopce. Mr. Brooks was re- 
elected in 1868, 1870, and in 1872, each time 
by a large majority. 

The political career of Mr. Brooks was 
marked by several party changes. Starting as 
a Whig, he co-operated heartily with the short- 
lived ‘* Know-Nothing” party; on 
its collapse he returned to his for- 
mer associations, and at length, r 
as already stated, cast in his lot 
with the Democracy, with whom 
he steadily acted to the day of 
his death. He was an industri- 
ous, practical legislator, but not a 
statesman of enlarged views. The 
better part of his energies was ex- 
pended in combating those influ- 
ences and measures.which have 
delivered the country from the re- 
proach of human servitude, and 
restored millions of our country- 
men to the rights of free citizens. 
His position with regard to the 
recent Crédit Mobilier investiga- 
tion need not here be dwelt upon, 
as the circumstances connected 
with it are still fresh in the minds 
of our readers. In private life he 
was highly esteemed as a genial, 
cultivated man. For a number of 
weeks past Mr. Brooks has been 
in a precarious state of health, and 
recently traveled in the South in 
the hope of restoration. A short 
time since he returned to Wash- 
ington, and sank gradually, until 
he passed peacefully away, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 
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THE LATE JUDGE 
VERPLANCK. 


Tue late Isaac A. VERPLANCK, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
of Buffalo, who died in that city on 
the 15th ult., was one of the fore- 
most men of Western New York. 
From almost the day on which he 
attained his majority, forty years 
ago, he has been prominently in 
public life. For several years he 
was District-Attorney of Genesee 
County. He was also selected by 
the United States government to 
negotiate treaties with the Indian 
tribes living on the borders of 
Lake Superior—a duty he dis- 
charged with marked ability. In 
1847 he removed to Buffalo, and 
entered upon the practice of his 
profession. In 1854, when the 
Superior Court of that city was 
organized, he was elected one of 
its three justices, was twice re- 
elected, and at the time of his de- 
cease was its Chief Justice. In 
the words of a gentleman who 
knew him long and well, ‘* Judge 
VERPLANCK was a_ remarkable 
man; we need scarcely hesitate to 
pronounce him a great man. He 
was great by virtue of the broad 
scope and marvelous quickness of 
his mind and inherent nobility of 
character. No man of whom we 
have ever had any knowledge in 
this city was his match in that 
mental alertness, that splendid 
intuition, which always outstrips 
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the slower movement of more logical minds. 
He reached accurate results with lightning 
speed, and as if by inspiration. He moved 
upon his object by pathways of his own, and with 
a directness which was a mystery to himself, as 
such mental facility always is to its possessor. 
We do not believe he ever attempted an elabo- 
rate written opinion in his life, yet his decisions 
were as a front of adamant to legal reviewers and 
appellate courts. He gave results, but the mental 
process by which he reached them would be as 
difficult for him to. trace out as it would be for 
the poet to tell how he came by his knowledge 
of the human heart or those things that are hid- 
den away from ordinary sight in the arcana of 
Nature. It is true that there was a certain ap- 
parent slowness which rendered him at times 
tardy in grappling with a subject. This was due 
to his physical temperament, which did not ad- 
mit of much pliancy ; but his mind was ceaseless 
in its activity, and when once it was centred, its 
work was instantaneous. He saw a subject on 
all sides, and no prejudice was ever allowed to 
come between him and his sense of justice. It 
was this quickness and comprehensiveness of 
mind that was Judge Verprancx’s leading 
quality, as we conceive it. As a lawyer he was 
most successful in counsel; but it was as a jurist 
that his great abilities appeared at their best. 
Nature had ordained him to be a dispenser of 
justice, and no man ever held the scales more 
evenly than he. His judicial integrity was in- 
corruptible, and his dearest friends never dared 
approach him with a question of policy, with a 
view to securing a modification of his opinion as 
a judge. Once resolved, he was the incarnation 
of inflexibility. He could weep like a woman 
even while he passed the most terrible sentence 
of the law upon some ill-fated fellow-being, but 
his feeling never swerved his conscience by a 
hair’s-breadth.” 


FACTS ABOUT FIGURES. 


Most nations have, more or less perfectly, 
followed a decimal system. Nature seems to 
have taught her children almost instinctively to 
count with their fingers. Hence it has been 
taught by some that the very word finger is con- 
nected with the root of five, and digit with ten. 
In counting on the fingers it may be observed 
that some people are in the habit of using both 
hands, others only one. ‘The one method con- 
tains the root of the deuary scale, the other of 

the far less common and less con- 

venient quinary. There are a few 

traces to be found of the third nat- 

ural scale—the vicenary, derived 

from the number of fingers and 

toes taken together. If any na- 

tion ever did follow out the vice- 

nary system, we may be sure that 

! their toes were more agile than 

| ours are wont to be—not cramped 

and deformed by wearing boots. 

Results of treating twenty as a 

base are seen in the English ex- 

pression ‘‘a score,” and the French 
** quatre-vingt.” 

It is very remarkable that though 
every nation of the civilized world 
has more or less, whether in ancient 
or modern times, adopted ten as its 
stan’: J, not one in forming its na- 
me. » has been perfectly consist- 
eni. Especially have most lan- 
guages a difticulty in getting over 
eleven and twelve without a sacri- 
fice of consistency. Whether elev- 
en means one-ten, or one-left-over, 
it is clear that we have gone to a 
different root for the first syllable. 
And both these numerals are form- 
ed on a different plan to thirteen, 
etc. The French are far less sym- 
metrical. From eleven to sixteen 
they are content to hint at the ele- 
ment ten by the termination -ze. 
Then they transpose, and proceed 
with the ten first. Twenty to sixty 
are pretty much on one model, but 
seventy changes, and eighty is vice- 
nary. However, septante is quite 
a common provincialism, and oc- 
tante has been found. ‘The Span- 
ish diez y seis (sixteen) inter- 
rupts our numeral sooner than the 
French; setenta and ochenta are 
regular. The plan of the German 
numerals is so nearly that of the 
English that only one remark may 
be made. If Bopp is right, the 
English -ty in twenty, etc., is not 
ten, but a Sanscrit suffix. In that 
case we are nearer to the original 
Aryan than are the Germans in 
zwan-zig. 

Turning to the Latin numerals, 
we find eleven and twelve formed 
with almost perfect regularity ; 
only undecim is formed from the 
root of unus, duodecim by joining 
the ordinary form of the second 
numeral to the modified termina- 
tion decim. All goes smooth to 
seventeen; then we have a new 
form, duodeviginti (eighteen); 
nineteen is undeviginté. It is re- 
markable that this hardly differs 
from the Sanscrit, dnavinshati. 
The Greeks form jeleven and 
twelve on a different pattern to 
thirteen, etc., omitting the con- 
junction in the one case, insert- 
ing it in the other. Their thir- 
teen is compounded, rather ab- 
surdly, withthe adverb, thrice and 
ten. Their eighteen and nineicen 
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xccord with ours rather, and differ from the 
Sanscrit and Latin pattern. Their twenty and 
thirty have a different termination. 

In Turkish there is a trace of the quinary | 
One to five are monosyllables; six to | 


ue 


lissyllables and compounds. For the rest 
tl follow the denary scale learned from the 
Arabs. Eleven and twelve are perfectly reg- 


Here another rem- 
na f quinary influence. Twenty to fifty are 
words having no connection with the simple 
to ninety are modified from 


lar, and so on to twenty. 








numerals, but sixty t h 

six , to nine. Something of the same kind 
has been observed in the numerals of certain 
5 “t Islanders, perhaps not disconnected 
V laritv of orig Max Miiller counts 
these languages akin to the Turanian stock, of 
Ww furkish is the usual example, though 
surely many Turkish forms approach very close- 
] » infle m. 

THE INFLUENCE OF NAMES. 

Ir is worth observing that the shrewdness of 
the world has given a certain elasticity to the 
i il influence of names by inventing a good 
I litferent modifications of them, and modi- 
fications with very various nuances, especially in 
the case of women. You can't have a mech 
wider range than is contained, for instance, in 
I beth, Eliza, Betty, Betsy, Bessy, and Bess; 


Elizebeth with a igain, being really distinct 


in yral effect from Elisabeth with an s. No 
o1 vould dream of spelling the name of St. 
Kiisabeth — Mr. Kingsley’s heroine—with a z; 
t! rd, grinding sound of the z would be alto 
geiher inconsistent with her essence. But Elisa 
be vith an s should be fair and feminine, with 
son ing, perhaps, a little secret and brooding 
in her nature. On the other hand, Queen Eliza 
beth’s name should always have the z both for 
the sake of the hardness and imperiousness it 
gives, and for the sake, somehow, of the touch 
of awkwardness and coarseness it throws in 
This is the direction in which it has developed 


int the tamuiliarities of Betsy and Betty, the 
] but shrewd, homely, and trust 

» latter loud and fast. Lady Betty 
be a common name enough in the aris 
but it must have tended to 


t one time, 


I » all its owners vulgar talkers and managers, 
And tas | h is degraded into Betsy 
{ Betty, so Elisabeth was familiarized into 
Bessy and Bess, both fond names, the former 
suggesting a touch of weakness, the latter, like 
nonosvilabic names, suggesting a want of 
sphere about the character, but also imply- 

ll i certain practical brevity and decision, 


tring of names which roval 


ssume a sort of way of as- 





emselves that their dignity shall be 


e bv providing a ¢ hannel and 











é g it were, for any possible character 
istic in some appropriate name? We suspect 
t tice must have originated from the kind 
of feeling which made some American theologian 
exult in the Athanasian Creed, on the ground 
that the more contradictions vou could accumu 
late in the attempt to express the Infinite, the | 
nearer vour mind would rise to a conception of 
the Intinite. It is difticult to imagine any other 
ri eivable reason for burying a human being in 


such a string of names, for instance, as this of 
the King of Saxony, ** Jean-Népomucéne-Marie- 
Joseph-Antoine-Xavier- Vincent-Louis-Gonzague- 
s-de-Paule-Stanisias-Bernaru-Paul-Félix- 
Damans.”’ The ivable motive for such 
» could be to prevent any possibility of 
ting the development of the royal character 


niv conct 





in one single direction by providing an indetinite 
number of moral conduit pipes for the conceiv- 
ble variety of the roval q ialities, We Suspect, 

er, that a good deal of the actual medioc- 

1 ling families is due to the labyrinth 

of names in which the baby is hidden, like a 
moth in a silk cocoon. It takes more mental 
energy than most human infants have to break 
your way out of such a verbal palace-prison as 
that. It must be very like being born in a wood 
to find vourself at the core of such a name as the 


Saxon king's when vou come to the possession 
of the very limited consciousness of infancy. 


JOSH WARD OUTDONE, 

We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement on this page of the ** Me- 
chanical Oarsman.” Owing to its remarkable 
ingenuity and attractiveness, this invention must 
for a long time stand first in the list of instruct- 
ive toy 3.—[ Com. ] 


Anotner Turumea ror tue Wiitson Srewina-Ma- 
curve Co,—At the Seventh Grand State Fair ot the 
Mechanics’ and Agricultural Fair Association of Loui- 
na, held April 23, 1873, at New Orleans, the world- 
renowned celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machines 
were awarded a Go.p Mepat for the best sewing-ma- 
ct and five separate premiums for the best work 
done on sewing-machines, thus making Forty-one Pre- 
minms, Nine Medals, and Three Diplomas that have been 
awarded to the Wilson Machines within a year. It is 
a notorious fact that, without a single exception, the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. has sent its machines to 
every State Fair and Exposition in this country and 
Europe, where awards were offered to the best sewing- 
machines, in order to show the great people of the 

{that the “* Wilson” is not only better than all 

s, but that it has the ability, capital, and pluck to 

ind humiliate the combined force of nineteen 

tit ill of whom have fought the Wilson Ma- 

ht ch, to prevent it from getting a foot- 

t ‘nerican market, and to compel the Wil- 

ne Co., by their formidable competi- 
ce of the Wilson Machines to that 
rm are sold tor, or else go out of the mar- 
But 1¢ people of America are with the 
‘ 60 intelligent to be imposed 
regarding the merits of a 





‘ ma 7 thout .xception, has excelled all | 
a 1 rier and heen so decided by 
I t aoe trators. There are, we 
u t r ~ borant as to be imposed 
‘ I \ ri ind then 1 I 
at least fifteen d are for hie anc A pay the linposter 
ing-Machine Co. have ip At Wilson Sew. 
Ares lh ever 


ry city in the 





} . nder achinee 
Salesroom in New York at 707 Broadway,— [Com 1 8. 





Al VERT -KMENTS. 





SAVE YOUR EYES, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE, Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J, BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


HE Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without metal 

springs, is Pomrroy’s Exastio Rupture Bex, pat- 
ented in 1871 and 1873. No one should buy an Elastic 
Truss without first writing to Messrs. POMEROY & 
CO., 744 Broadway, New York, for full particulars, 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 







Veak, 


he names of victories may be erased from our battle- 


flags, but STLVER-TIPPED 
Shoes will never become obsolete. They are a nattonal 
institution. 





To have comfort and health wear Boots and Shoes 
that will not leak and are pliable; such only are made 


with the CABLE SCREW WIRE. 


Try them. All bear the Patent Stamp. 


Fashions for Summer. 


Act of Conzress, in the year 187%, by A. Bume 
be Office ofthe Librarian, at Waslungten, D. C. 








Entered accor’) 
D 








NOTES ae ree, 
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As a Polonatisce—As 2 Wee syne, 

The above represents the Macro Costrme in two 
entirely different toilets. It can be changed from one 
to the other in ss than ONE minute, by simply ad- 
justing ONE button. One view is a full-dress Polo- 
naise in Batiste, trimmed with lace and insertion, 
though it is equally adapted to any kind of material, 
but especially favored for wash goods, because when 
unbuttoned it falls into a beautifully-shaped wrapper 
see Cut) without pleat or gather, making it easy to 
laundry. It is also used for water-proof or ladies’ 
cloth, Elevated, it is a Polonaise or Redingote; or, 
when let down, a water-proof cloak. The traveler and 
voyager will find it a necessary convenience. It is very 
simple to make. Complete instructions are printed 
upon each pattern, besides a Cloth Model, (See 
below). For linen, it requires 63g yards of 36-inch. For 
water-proof, it requires 5 yards. All sizes. Price of 
pattern with cloth model, One Dollar. (See Premium 
below.) We furnish Linen or Batiste made by 
this pattern for $5, $8, $10, $15, $20, $30. In Water- 
proof, $10, $12, #15, $20, $25. We are putting in better 
materials and charging leas price by the single auit than 
manufacturers are charging by the dozen for last sum- 
mer styles. A sample card of goods will be mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents, 

Send two stamps for Catalogue of Patterns. 

We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., how to 
put the garment together by the pattern, and how it 
will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
Models any person who can sew can FINISH the most 
difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazar. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


Dr T Every subscriber is entitled to 
PREMIL M. select Gasene to the value of 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE. By enclosing ONE 
DOLLAR and Stamp to A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
you willbe madea YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
and the pattern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
Model, will be mailed toyor FREE! OR, if you 
preter to select your premium after you receive the 
Bazar, he will mail to you a receipt for your subscrip- 
tion, and a ** PREMIUM COUPON,” which 
will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE 
dollar FREE at any time. When you send your 
subscription, please state which you prefer. , 

Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazar, 914 Broadway, 





P. 0. Box 5055. ; 7 New York, 
BASE-BALL PLAYERS, 


Uniforms, Belts, Caps, Shoes, Spikes, 
Bats, Balls, Bases, Score-Books, 
NEW STYLES. 1873. 
Base-Ball Colored Fashion Sheet, with Catalogne. 
By mail, 10 cents. Our Professional Red Dead Ball. 
Sample by mail, postpaid, $1 50. PECK & SNYDER, 
126 Nassau Sr., N. Y. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 


BENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 





439 Turvy Avenve, New York. 











Patentep Fes, 9TH, 1569. 


THE WARNER MECHANICAL OARSMAN. 


A complete Miniature Oarsman. The figure pulls 
the boat on any common sheet of water, from 20 to 25 
rods at a single winding, exactly imitating a genuine 
oarsman. The boat is over a foot long, and has an ad- 
justable rudder, enabling it to be run straight or in cir- 
cles. Splendid toy for fountains, bath-tubs, &c. All 
the inconvenience and danger common to steam toys 
avoided. For sale by all Toy and Fancy Goods dealers. 
Samples sent by Express on receipt of prices, as follows: 

Single Oarsman (one figure), . . . $8 00. 
Double “ (two figures), . . 5 00. 
Address IVES & BLAKESLEE, 
Manufacturers of Patented Mechanical Toys, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


10,000 GIFTS, 


$500,000 


On TUESDAY, JULY 8th, 1873, the THIRD GRAND 
GIFT CONCERT, under the management of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Thos. E. Bramlette, and authorized by special 
act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, positively and unequivocally 
comes off in Public Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
when 10,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $500,000, 
will be distributed by lot among the ticket-holdere. 
The money to pay all these gifts in full is already in 
bank, and set aside for that purpose, as the following 
certificate shows: 

Orrice or Farmers’ anD Drovers’ Bank, } 
Lovisvitie, Ky., April 7, 1573. § 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the benefit of the Public Library 
of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
which has been set apart by the Managers to pay the 
gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed), R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants at the following prices: 
Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; 11 
wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1000, and 575 for 
$5,000. For tickets and full information. apply to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Louisville, Ky. 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 

or EF. I. DIBBLE & CO., 

154 La Salle Street, Chicago, Hl. 
- — 

PRATT’S PATENT 
SHOULDER BRACE 
AND SUSPENDER. 

For sale by A. T. 
Stewart & Co., Porter 


Brothers & Co., H. B. 
Claflin & Co., New 





















York; Field, Leiter & 
Co., Chicago; by all 
first-class dealers, and 
at Office of the Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(a 


NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO. 
30 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


SUPERIOR STEAM ENGINES 
& BOILERS, 
by special machinery 
and duplication of 
arts. They are Safe, 





Economical, Kasil; 
Manaced, and not 
liable to derande- 


ment, Their COM- 
BINED ENGINE 
AND BOILER is 
peculiarly adapt- 
ed to all purposes 
requiring small 
»ower, 
More than 


400 en- 
gines, from 
2 to 100 


horse-pow- 
er, in use, 
Send for 
Illus- 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in Man- 
sarp, Dome, anp Fiat Stytes. The most elegant 
durable, popular, and the , 

BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Do- 
minion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 
the manufacturers, J.A.BROWN & CO 

I °9 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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NORTH. __ 
A NEW AND GOOD BOOK FOR AGENTS, 


National. Popular. Beautiful. Send for Circular. 


Johnson, Wilson,& Co.,27 Beekman St., N.Y, 
SOUTH, 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


| Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first pre: 

the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 7 rio se 

% it is one of the 
most important tn- 
ventions of the age, 
The most porfoct 
Button-hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented / So simple 
that a child can 
wor 







ithe most per- 
fect mechatncal 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely indepen- 
dent of the sew- 
ing machine, and 
will iast a lifetime. 





Does away with 

pricking the fin- 

SF. S : ai gers, straining the 

(ie ESS. CESSES eyes and with im- 
perfect and irregular worked Ducton-holes. They give 





universal satisfaction. Ladier who use tlLem say that 
they are worth their weight ingold. Over eleven thou- 
eand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way of can- 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M'F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 
ROTECT your 
Child’s Eye- 
sight, Novelty Car- 
riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Cz 
opy. Recommended by 
the Menicat Facrury, 
Ce Price $18 GO, 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
—— from $900. Cut this out 
=~ for future reference. 


PELEGRAPHY. 


A necessary part of every person's education in this 
advanced age Is the art of Telegraphing. Apply to 
the undersigned for Smith's Manual of Tele- 
» the best work published on this subject. 
PRICE, THIRTY CENTS. Also, for every descrip- 
tion of Telegraphic Instruments and Battery; Nitro 
Chromic Battery for Electroplating. 

L. G. TILLOTSON & CO., 8 Dey St., New York. 


— “WOODWARD’S” 
NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 


1000 Work 1nG Drawings. 
Plans, Details, 

s Specifications& estimates 

’ TwertveDo.iarspost-p'd 

1000Diagrams, illust 

ting all branches of Con 


MONCTON’S 
structive Carpentry 


NATIONAL - Roofing, Framing, Stair- 
BUILDER | building, &Handrailing. 


Twetve Dotvars, post-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 215 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WATERS’ | LATEST STYLES 


















of ORGANS AT 
GREATLY RE- 
DPUCED PRICES, 
$55, $75, ¢ Double 
REED ORGANS 
$100, $125 and up- 
wards. The best manu- 
Jactured; fully _war- 
ranted. Monthly or 










quarterly paymenis 

me received RGANS 

a = ~TOLET. Illustrated 
<_= wa Catalogues mailed. 
—— Warerooms, 4$1 Bway. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, New York, 


a Try \ 7’ 
ADVANTAGE. 
Every advantage to be gained in Life Insurance is 
secured under policies of the old 


oe Je, ‘ ‘fn as ‘ 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
Chartered 1850, Cash assets, $4,000,000, $124 O02 
cash assets to every $100 liabilities. The most favora- 
ble terms are made with snecessful Agents. Try us. 

Apply tothe UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 261-2-3 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


LOVEJOY'S GLASS-CUTTER, | 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 
" cae 






Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 








179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 840 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to 81). Singlo Guns, #3to $20. Rifles, #8 to #75 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8 Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or ¢ . 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 


FirTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A 
FAILURE, to cure all the worst 
forms of Pres, Lerrosy, 
Scrorura, Sart Ruevm, Ca- 
Tannu, Rarumatism, Kipney 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
Blood Purifier ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. In 
case of failure, I thank all 

to send to me, or my Agents, 
and take back their money. Sold every where. $1 a 
bottle. Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 


T WIG fortwo numbers of the new 
ONLY 10 C1 . illustrated paper, My Own 
F IRESIDE. A $5 Chromo and the paner only €1 9 rear. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 

Hard-Wood Lumber, 

In PLANK, BOARDS, & V ENEERS. 


GEO. W. READ & CO,, 
ind Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. “> E.R. 


St. 
ute od. 
List. 


Office, Mill, 


Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre 
ge Orders by mail promptly and faithfully exec 
&2™ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price- 


—_ £ ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. . 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 
Inclose 8 Tiustrated 
PF catalogue and Peice-List to 
JOHN BOGERS, 
212 Fitth Ave, New York. 
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"THE FAVORED SCHOLAR | 


‘NALE BY AUCTION OF THE NEW ORLEANS, MUSILE 
and Texas Kai:road—Circuit Court of the United States, District 

of Louisiana—Henry J. Gardner and Peter Butler vs. New Orleane, 
Mobile and Texas Railroad « ompany- No. 6,958.— Pursuant to a de- 
cree rendered in the Circuit Court aforesaid, at the term of said Court 
commencing the first Monday of November last, and under the 








cotheniiy of said Court, and to carry into execution the terms of a 
deed of trust or mortgage executed by the said corporation, bearing 
date on the 3th of March, A. D. 186%, to the plaintiffs in said cause, 
and tiled in the proceedings of the suit aforesaid to secure by the terms 
of the same four thousand bonds of one thousand dollars each, of a uni- 
form series, with coupons attached of forty dollars each, payable the 
first day of April and October of each year, ‘and upon which mortgage 
or deed there is due the sum of four millions, three bundred and twen- 
ty thousand dollars, as declared in the decree in said cause. The 
undersigned trustees, under the supervision and direction of the under- 
- gned masters appointed in the decree, will, on Friday, the sixth day 
of Jane, 1313, in ne city of New Orleans, in front of the postoffice of 
the said” city between the hours of eleven o’clock A. M. and three 
o’clock P. M., proceed to sell the following property described in the 
said mortgage or deed in four separate parcels, as hereinafter described, 
at public auction for cash to the highest bidder. First, all that portion 
of the main line of the railroad of the said New Orleans, Mobile and 
Texas Railroad Company, loc: ated or to be located between the cities of 
New Orleans and Mobile, and within the said cities and upon the lands, 
buildings, machinery, rolling stock and other real and persona! proper- 
ty, and the franchises, tolls, rights and privileges pertaining and ex 
clusively belonging to said portion of the main line of the suid railroad, 
and mre ely used with the same and branches and roads connecting 
her: iding all the depots, statiogphouses, engine — uses, Car 
ght houses, storehouses, wharves, warehouses, wood houses 
s, repair shops, business offices and other ohe ops, ¢ fives 
lings now owned or possessed by said corporat together 
structure and iron rails and its > - urtenanc 
ars, tenders, tox machinery, am boats 
apparel and f and ather personal pre 
ir das aforesaid, and the ferry 
across the Mississipp nd, all oe ner m of the rx 
mencing at the point We stewego, opposite the city of New Orleans 
on the west bank of the Mississippi river, and extending along the 
or a distance of seventy miles, with all the rights of 
corporation in the said portion of the main line; together with 
a lings, nach nery stock and other rea! and persona 
d the franchises, t» rights, privileges pertaining add ex 
plusivels longing to the said dt r pn of the said road, and separately 
used with the same, and inc ag: depots, station houses, engir 
houses, car houses, freight hb ore , eeu wharves, warehouses 
sheds, machine «hops, offices and bt sildings, in connection with the said 
portion of road weat of Mississippi river, together with the superstruc 
ture, iron rails and appurtenances; also the rolling stock, engines 
cars, tenders, tools, steamboats, machinery, and other boats and ves 
sels, and their tackle, apparel and furniture, fuel, materials and other 
personal property appertaining to and used with the constructing, re 
pairing or carrying on the business of this portion of the road separately 
and exciusiva:y, Third, all that portion of the main lire of seni: 
road. located or to ve jocated from the point on the road seventy mile 
from Westwego, and extending westerly through tke State of Louis 
ana to the Sabine river, with all the lands, buildings, rights of way. 
tuperstructions, franchises, tolls, privileges, depots, stations, or other 
rights of way of the said corporation, or wh 3 may be held or cor 
veyed by the said trustees or under this decree with the connecting 
roads, either located or surveyed or to be located and surveyed, in t 
State of Louisiana, and which appe wtal ns to the said road or connecting 








































roads or branch roads of that portion of the said road within the sa 
State. Fourth, all of the road from the Sabine river to the « ty of 
Houston, in the state of Texas, with all the lands, right of way, su 


ms, buildings, depots, stations, station houses, shops, r ng 
achinery, eee eee the lir 
road from the Sabine river aforesaid to the city of Houston and exclu 
sively belonging 'o the same, and any other rea! and pers nal proper 
ghts of way, tolls, grants of privileges not herein de 

ded in te said deed, and it is to be un 
i of trust and the decree herein men 
te f trust bearing date the fir-t day « 
corporatien to Oakes Ames and Edwir b. 
nich affects that portion of th p 
» lying within the cities of Ne 
e said citi and is not te 
pa ncumbrance aforesaid or th 
gage or deed to ssid parties ng made to sect 

of ponds of four thousand in number, and each for one 
with interest coupons actached of tor'y dollars each payat e semi an- 
nuasliy on the Ist of Jamuary and July of each year, and bearing even 
date with he mortgage, and which is referred t« he said mortyage 
or deed of trust to the plaintiff in this suit, And it is further under 
stood that the property mcluded in the second and third or other par 
cels above described being the property lying westerl, of the city of 
New Orleans and the Mississippi river, in the States of Louisiay.a and 
Texas, shall be subject to the nm rigages or of trost executed t 

















































the said corporation unde ad the deed mortgage 
trust described in the t sue bonds to an 
fb nek coneedinn t t i¢ rs 
e of the railroad or railroads constructed west of 
» which power bes been exe ed by the said cor 
at of a mortgage executed to Os and 
’ lated the 15th day ot March, 1870, whereby ar 
amount of twelve thousand five hundred dollar 
f r led for pon all the tract of road in the State 
au —, and the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars tor all of the 
tra ok west of the Louisiana ne and iying in th» State of Texas, wh 
n wage was inoditied by an act of mortgage dated ‘st January, Is72, 
nerease the amount of the incumbrances; and also a 
, bearing date Ist July, 1870, e¢ 
tgave bonds guaranteed e§ 
wn ANC! OF r 4 
s r rand I 
and ail other mortgages ¢ g ur aid power. 
pared twenty da \ e 4 in 
be sold in th € different parcels, and 
in the hands the Masters for exhivition 
purchase t r to the trustees t 
served in the decree. The Trustees and the 
pion of the matter entrusted to them prior to t c 
(Sigued) HENRY J GARDNER, 


PETER BUTLER, 
J. W. GURLFY, ss 
ROBERT H. CEARROn, 
ters. 
) ry Y Arar Os AG) 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet Invented 
From AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER S000 IN USE, 
BENJ. 0, WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING M ATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Avents, Kel- 
ly Howe ll, & Ludwig, Philade ‘Iphia ; J.F. wards, St. 
Louis, Mo.: A. C. Ki llogg, Chicago, LL. Send for 
Pamphlet. 














BOND. MARTIN & CO. Sortanmelé: Mass 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 





HARPER'S 


Cut Paper Paiterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Frit any Frevrg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111" NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SKPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skir t, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)....No. 2 
LADY'S SACQU E WRAPPER “ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing ~ 





que, Corset 





Cover, Night Sucque, Yoke Nig t Dress, ¥¢ ke 

Chemise . and Drawers)...... *o ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and W. alking Skirt............0.sssssseeesee * 8 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 


a occa nia ntaibca ea ad anh k ate “3 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over- skirt, and Walking Skirt SRE Pa * 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for virl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 91 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 2: 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking __ Eee 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Oa “ 25 


) 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi- Trained 
RS ee = @ 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 29 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Y ‘oke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
_.. ees eee $7 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
ee ee s¢ 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 39 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE W AL KING su IT.. a 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 

DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WAL KING _ ee " @ 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 

GIRL'’s PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 


girl from 5 to 15 vears old)..............22.. 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQU E, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE —— ASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

|, FSS ee * 46 


VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round re ne SR 


Vol. v L 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

See Bc adn ns 600005050060eK0e000 “= 3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). wy 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

PRE caccanendties sadn csnndobesdiunsnenneaets a 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patter ns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
trining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


** The Best are the Cheapest.”’ 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 













Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, = 1.00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. % % 
HENRY SEYMOTR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


86 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢. 


*Briume’'s A.sum.” Each number has 32 large quarto 
pages first-class Piano Music. Best Songs, Waltzes, 
Galops, Quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, Me ndelssohn, 
Claribel, Strauss, Faust Parlow, Herman, &c., for 50c. 
mailed. FRED. BLU ME, ka Union Square, Broadway. 


A MOUSE ONCE 
Caught, Resets the 
f Trap tor another! Six 
sent by Express for $3; 
sample by mail, post- 
4 aid, 75 cents. For sale 
: wee «by the trade. 
R. E. DIETZ, Pate n lee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. $1 25 a year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. __Addre 88 POU ‘L ‘TRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn, 


You ‘ask WHY we can sell ¥ ist 


Sold poo denon 





CAT CHENA ALIVE. 
MOUS E RAP 








S WEEKLY. 


THE BIST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IceCream Freezer. 


[Tingley’s Patent}, will produce a finer quality of Cream 
in less time and with less labor, than any other Freezer 
made. erfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the ont in one season insaving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


606 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 
PORTABLE  —-- 


hI) 

SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind, 

—Send for Circular.— 








XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jou P. Moore's 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. &@~ Send for Circular. 


WE DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 
remedy that will care HEADACHE and DYS- 
PEPSLA as effectually as Dr. R. A. WILSON’S PILLS. 
Sold byjall dealers. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
P Proprie tors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROPER HOT AIR | 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N. N. ¥. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprictor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St,, Boston, 
Special price to dealers. 














A WONDERFUL DISC ov ERY! t . Momess 
bald heads under 60 years of age! Hair warranted on | 
any head or face in 3 months! Thousands of testimoni- 
als. Price $%. DONDERO & SPENCER, Gen'l Agt’s, 
1105 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, &= 
Cw / } Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 5 
U.S. Gov't Manufacturer of Fins Ps 110M 
Artificial Limbs, with Rv Hands and 
a Feet. Send for Illustrated Pan uph let, free. 
ASTHMA & cu hw D !—For circular and price, address 
. Urnam, Purtapeputa, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 3°6. Upnam Priiadctoniee 
8. C. Upham, Philadelphia. 
STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 


Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


- Th in each City, Town, and 

W AN I ED Village, an Agent for the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

and HEARTH AND HOME, with their ex- 

quisite chromos given free. Liberal Terms, 
A Good Paying Business for All, 

Address, Frank B. Van Sicien, Agency Department. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


FOR AGENTS. "722% 


TOOLS 
to work with. 
Largest CASH PAY. Either cosine or at home 
Exclusive Territory, New Plans, &c. The most eaxil 
worked Agency. Every subscriber receives ** Cute? 
and a share in $25,000 in Cash and other Premiums 
Experienced Agents make $100 to _— per week. Send 
at once for particulars, terms, &c., to 
Ol R FIRESIDE FRIEND, ‘Chicago and Boston. 


Canvassing Books Sent Free for 


x ] iT. a x mY ] T 
Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood,and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c. 

Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a canvassing book free to 
any book agent. Address, stating experience, &c., 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





7 NT E D —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
W 4 4 UJ. to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Kecle- 
siastical Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirably 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
new and popular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, by 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff's 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SUPERB NEW SUBSCRIPTION BOOK,** Art 





Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts jess than $300 
to make any $600 Piano sold 
Soa Agents, aii of whom make 
100 per ct. proiit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory 
® Years. send for illustrated 
cular, in which we Tefer to over 800 Bankers, nt 
&c. «some of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw | 
this notice. | 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 






















Em Gorham’s Silver Plated Linen Marker 
9 with case of type for mark- 
ing Linen, Cards, Enve- 
lopes ,&c. Putupand sent } 


— > free for $1.75 (with- 
re if 
. “ 


















out case $1.25.) B&B 

W.B.Gorham, 
143 Washington St., 
Be STON, MASS. 










YEMOVE your hair with h De pellerine; price 75 cts. 
UStamp for circular. H. Sarlem,box 2857, St. Louis, Mo. 


> > flour, Address 


Recreations,” a complete and practical guide 
to all kinds of ornamental work. 1 vol., fully illus- 
trated, tinted paper, 452 pages, retail price 8. Liberal 
terms to first-class Agents, Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular to SHEP. ARD| & GILL, Publishers, Boston. 


7 ‘ MALE OR FEMALE, 
W ORK ] NG C L ASS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 C ortlandt St., N.Y. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
wanta reliable agent in every County in 
theU.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co. 

130 Maiden Lane, N.Y., or Chicago, mi. 


A WEEK TO AGENTS, Fastest sell- 
ing article ~% Sample for 6-cent stamp. Cir- 
c $6 free. . BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


| AGENTS WANTED. Samples ent 
5000 free by —" Two new articles, salable 
H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 








and Circulars, to B, E, Hatz & Co., 66 & 58 





Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening Carpe t Lining, 2nd as a substitute for Plastering. 
Park Place, N. ¥., or Rock River Parer Co,, Chicago. 





send for Samples | 


THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Hap —— Ap 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





2. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions, Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$i 75. 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
5vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
3. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wut Carveron. Illustrated. 


Square Svo, Urnameutal Cloth, $2 00, 


4. 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel, By Miss Tuaok- 
eRAY, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 

5 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto, By Cares Cusutnc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 Ov. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F.W. Row 
inson, Author of “* Christie’s Faith," “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Iberself,” &c 





Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hatrioon, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00 


8. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
erik Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12myu, Cloth, $1 75. 

9. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Brapvpon, Author of *‘ Aurora Floyd," * Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 76 cents, 

10 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarp, Maps and 
lllustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 

11. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Rerowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00, 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by Exisie 
Reoivs. Svo, Cloth $5 00, 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gronee 
Euror, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &f. 2 vols., 12mo0, Cloth, $3 60. 
Popuiar Edition, Svo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

13. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freveric Hupson, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

14 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartes Grnvon 
“Author of “For the King,” and “ For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


15. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D, 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THK 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuenevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Evricort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

16 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelere and Settlers. By Cuantrs Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper $2 00; Cloth, $2 60. 


ew Harere & Brotures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 

sm Harrer’s Catratoeve mailed free on rece ipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps 


ALL AGENT , agen Ae n at 


make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


EXPERIENCED CANVASSING wantea, 


To take orders for the best selling book on the market. 
Exclusive territory given plyto ; 
BILL, NICHOLS, & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass, 


$72 EACH WE E K, ty where B - 
ness strictly a a t Address 
WOR’ TH & ( c0., 8 Louis, Mo. 





& Co., 8th St., New 


AGENTS, 7st ee sali Gock pabiisned, 


$30 a week and expenses. Salary or€ ommission 


I 


an clanes of working peo 


$5 to $205: waayt Areutea wentes! : term worn = 


t a 
as int anatanything 


an arti ulara free. Address G. Stins ron Oa, ‘Portland, Maine. 


SAMP ; ’ < sent by mail for 5c. that retail quick for 
1? 9 aa I é, WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 

~ MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$< 1253 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 


ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps dan 
other novelties. Address U. 8. <> opmiomes 


Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
GENTS WANTED (to cell onr useful patent ar- 


ticles needed by every man & woman. Large ~~. ta, 
quick sales. Send fonCirculars. Puvme & Co., Phila, P 


MONE 2 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
full particulars FREE, 8, M. Srznczr, Boston, Mass. 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
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NEW TACTICS AGAINST THE MODOCS. 


Cavatry SerGeant (referring to delegation waiting to advise about the Modoc Affair). “1 
say, Corporal, ef the Guv’ment’s opposed to scalpin’, why don’t they send them fellers out to 
fight the Injins?” 


| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


| 
| The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


51,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


OCTAGON-PRONT COUPE. 


ELEGANT 
CARRIAGES, 


——»~—— 


NEW DESIGNS. 


—_—_—.>— 


SUPERBLY 
FINISHED. 


——— 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO, 


558 BROADWAY. 


STYLES FIVE-OCTAVE 
, _ DOUBLE-REED 


CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices. 
$110 and $125 Each. 
Other styles at $55 to 
$500 and upward. Or- 
gans to genT, with priv- 
ilege Of PURCHASE FOR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CaTaLooves and Cir- 
—— ouLARs free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
25 Union Square, New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston; 
80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 


WARDS 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Patp. Jury 25, 1871. 

_ Perfection at last; the result of 20 years’ practice. So 
simple and perfect that it gives unprecedented satisfac- 
tion. Runs so easy that a single thread of No.8 cotton 
may be used for a belt. Straight needle and shuttle. 


Whitney Sewing-Machine (o., 613 Broadway,N.Y. 


HENRY CAPT, 
Of GENEVA, 

Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 

Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 


No, 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE, 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fith Avenne, cor. 16th St. W. ¥. 


NEW 


a 
<4 










































[May 17, 1873, 























SS 
BUNKNQWN SHORE SRRY 





A Switch not Misplaced. 


vane 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
The most Perfectly arranged and the Largest 
Piano Manufactory in the World. 

One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Ten Pianos Every Ve 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 
teriais and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange, é 
¢2 Iliustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mail- 
ed fiee on application 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 


I Fit 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers). 

















‘KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Pottawatomie, 
Woodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; in Jots and on 
terms to suit purchasers. Selected in 1868. Address 

JAS. A. KING 
Cor. St. CLarn & Wasson Srs., CLEVELAND, Onto. 


B Magic Lanterns 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 19 cents each. 
Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments. ... 
** 2d. Optical Instruments .......... 1 
$ OG. Beereapeicons.. .....cccccccess he 
“*” 4th. Physical ‘Apparatus. .......... > 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 


ACCIDENTS. 








Insure in the 
TRAVELERS, 
of Hartford. 





PERFECT FITTING 
_ SHIRTS. 


s 
Printea pe Measure for Shirts. 
Sinhiean nd ~ i for Self - Measurement, List of 
Collars sent free ay — Styles of Shirts and 
. WARD, 
"ion Square; 


862 Broadway, cor, t 
ALSO, 
387 Broadway, Now York. 





oR 


SELTZ 








ful. 


The Omnipotent Hand that constructed and set in motion that 
Miracle in Mechanics, the Human Frame, did not intend that it should be 
marred, or shattered, or destroyed by reckless management. Even before it 
was shaped and vivified, there sprang spontaneously from the earth vital- 
izing agents to repair its injuries and prevent its untimely wreck. These 
sanitary agents were Mrverat Waters, and the finest and most useful of them 
all has been duplicated in . 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT; 
a so that now the Invalid may, in point of fact, always have the famous German 
Spring at his hand. Of all refreshing and ebullient draughts, the Seltzer 
Aperient is the most delightful, and of all preparations that have ever-been 
pean for indigestion, nervous headache, constipation, bilious disorders, 
evers, and irregularities of the general system, it has bee 

t is prepared ina moment. SOLD 


i nm the most success- 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


is big ‘ L : Tr i 
an [ PRESIDENT'S OFFIOE.| 















Great Reduction in Price. 
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FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


&@™ Send for Price-List. } Baltimore, Md. 


TASTELESS Seo 


Castor Oil and man 

other nauseous medi- 
cines can be taken easily and safely in DUNDAS 
DICK & CO’S SOFT CAPSULES. No 
taste. Nosmell. Sold by all Druggists in this city. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Is a necessity to every intelligent family. All grades 
from 50 cts to $500. Send for Price-List. ss 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


. and all who contemplate build- 

ing, supplied with Illustrated 

Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 

Address A. J. Bicknell & Co., Pubs., 27 Warren St., N.Y. 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrrn’s Macaztng, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.....- 400 


Harper's Macaziny, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGAzine, WEEKLY, OF 
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THE CARLIST MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. 


No one can watch without sympathy the effort 
of the better portion of the Spanish people to raise 
their country to freedom and good order, except 
the ultramontanes and political reactiomists. It 
is allowed by all that Ficurras and CasTELAk, 
the founders of the Spanish republic, are patri- 
otic, honest, and disinterested, are humane aud 
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| is a free one. 


In this they are.no doubt right. 
It is only by exciting the principle of self-depend- 
ence that men or nations can be reformed, In 
all their political action Figueras, CasTeLaR, and 
the republicans have observed the plain rule of 
integrity. They appeal to the people, propose 
the election of a new Cortes or Congress, and are 
desirous of founding their government upon the 
consent of the majority by a peaceful and just 
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| Nothing appeared to threaten the repose of the 
nation except the preposterous invasion of thé 
Carlists. The country was at rest, and might 
have turned with unequaled energy to the labors 
of peace. The cruelty and madness of the Car- 
lists have once more sown the germs of a san- 
guinary strife. ‘They are supported by the 
priests, the bigoted mountaineers of the Basque 
| Provinces, and all who hope to plunder or op- 
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free from the taint of bloodshed. They are la- 
boring to revive a decaying land, to spread edu- 
cation, suppress robbery, soften the barbarity of 
the uncultivated, and renew the immense pro- 
ductiveness of their country. They believe that 
Spain can be again raised to a high rank among 
nations, and they think that the only form of 
government capable of restoring a fallen people 
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election. Happy would it be for Spain could her 
honest leaders, her most intelligent citizens, be 
permitted to reform her government and develop 
her boundless wealth. 

But this is what the ultramontanes and the 
reactionists throughout Western Europe are re- 
solved to prevent. The people of Spain seem to 
have accepted the republic with general favor. 
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| and the Prince of Asturias are excluded by the 
law of the Boursons. With a tainted title and 
no direct claim to the crown, the Pretender 
spreads bloodshed and ruin over the peaceful 
land, destroys railways and bridges, villages, and 
| even churches, and is laboring to reduce Spain 
| Once more to the miserable barbarism from which 
it was just escaping. His chief allies are the 
} Roman Catholic priests, the ultramontanes of 
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press the people. Yet the title of Don Caros 
to the throne of Spain, even upon the feudal no- 
tions, is unsound. He is the descendant of a 
younger brother of Ferpinanp VII. The lin- 
eal ruler of Spain is Isapevta, or her son, the 
Prince of Asturias. Don Caxzos claims that 
the salic law, excluding females, applies to Spain 
| —a most ridiculous pretense—and that IsABKLLA 


France and England, the Catholic elubs of Der- 
don, Paris, and New. York, By their aid: his 
sanguinary schemes ’are being perfected, and a 


ruthless assault made upon republican institu. 


tions in Spain. 
| Onecan a avoid feeling an intense inter- 


est in the una —— Republicans from 
deep conviction high cultivation, unlike too 
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many of their pretentions brethren in France, 
Fiourras and Casterar are calling upon their 
countrymen to follow them in the path pointed out 
by Wisuivcton and JEFFERSON, and are lead- 
ine the way to freedom. They have no strength 
but their integrity, no claim to leadership but 
their acknowledged honesty. And it will be 
a most instructive step in national progress 
hould they prove that moral influences are more 
owerful in this age than ever before, that the 
-ople, however barbarous or decayed, will fol- 
y faithfully him in whom they have a just 
nfidence, and that the honest man has more 
power over the multitude than worthless princes 
and sangvinary priests. It was not long ago 
that Spain was ransacking the world for a king. 
If CasTecaR and Fieveras have done no more, 
they have proved that their country has no need 
to seek for her rulers in foreign lands, and that 
if she is true to her own intellectual leaders, it 
may happen that amidst an unbounded prosper- 
ity. with all her great material and intellectual re- 
sources unfolded by free institutions, Spain may 
lead the way to the restoration of the Latin race. 
Che engraving on the preceding page repre- 

¢ some captured Carlists who have been 
transferred to the military prison of San Fran- 
cisco, in Madrid. ‘heir relatives, their friends, 
and their partisans come for the purpose of 
bringing them food and money, at the same 
me inspiring them with hope and consolation. 
rank and file of the prisoners are in con- 
inement, and are unable to see their friends ex- 
cept through the bars which guard the windows; 
but the chiefs are allowed liberty of movement, 
stroll about in the courts and corridors of 
yn, visiting each other as well as receiv- 
heir fiiends from without. ‘The artist's 
depicts the scene which he-saw in the lit- 


t of the prison. 
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THE PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
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BOOK FIFTH. 
CHAPTER X. 
Tue Englishman halted at the threshold. 


His eye, passing rapidly over the figure of Sava- 
rin reading in the window niche, rested upon 
Rameau and Isaura seated on the same divan, 
he with her hand clasped in both his own, and 
bending his face toward hers so closely that a 
loose tress of her hair seemed to touch his fore- 
head. 

The Englishman halted, and no revolution 
which changes the habitudes and forms of states 
was ever so sudden as that which passed without 
a word in the depths of his unconjectured heart. 
‘The heart has no history which philosophers can 
recognize. An ordinary political observer, con- 
templating the condition of a nation, may very 
safely tell us what effects must follow the causes 
patent to his eyes. But the wisest and most 
far-seeing sage, looking at a man at one o'clock, 
can not te!l us what revulsions of his whole being 
may be made ere the clock strike two. 

As Isaura rose to greet her visitor Savarin 
came from the window niche, the MS. in his 
hand. 

** Son of perfidions Albion,” said Savarin, gay- 
ly, ‘‘ we feared you had deserted the French al- 
liance. Welcome back to Paris, and the entente 
cordiale.” 

** Would I could stay to enjoy such welcome. 
But I must again quit Paris.” 

** Soon to return, n'est ce pas? Paris is an 
irresistible magnet to les beaux esprits. Apro- 
pos of beaux esprits, be sure to leave orders with 
your bookseller, if you have one, to enter your 
name as subscriber to a new journal.” 

“* Certainly, if M. Savarin recommends it.” 

** He recommends it as a matter of course; he 
writes in it,” said Rameau. 

‘*A sufficient guarantee for its excellence. 
What is the name of the journal 7” 

‘* Not yet thonght of,” answered Savarin. 
** Babes must be born before they are christen- 
ed; but it will be instruction enough to your 
bookseller to order the new journal to be edited 
by Gustave Rameau.” 

Bowing ceremoniously to the editor in pros- 
pect, Graham said, half ironically, ‘‘ May I hope 
that in the department of criticism you will not 
be too hard upon poor Tasso ?” 

** Never fear; the signorina, who adores Tas- 
so, will take him under her special protection,” 
said Savarin, interrupting Rameau’s sullen and 
embarrassed reply. 

Graham's brow slightly contracted. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle,” he said, ‘*is then to be united in the 
condact of this journal with M. Gustave Ra- 
mean ?” 

‘* No, indeed!” exclaimed Isaura, somewhat 
frightened at the idea. 

‘** But I hope,” said Savarin, *‘ that the sign- 
orina may become a contributor too important 
for af editor to offend by insulting her favorites, 

so included, Ramean and I came hither to 

t her influence with her intimate and il- 
, Madame de Grantmesnil, to in- 
1e 8 of our undertaking by sanction- 
s announcement of her name as @ contrib- 


lustrious friend 


* Upon social questions—snch as the laws of 
marriage ?” said Graham, with a sarcastic smile, 
which coneenled the quiver of his lip and the 
pain in his voice, 

** Nay,” answered Savarin, ‘‘ our journal will 
bs too sportive, I hope, for matters so profound. 
We would rather have Madame de Grantmes- 


nil’s aid in some short roman, which wiil charm 
the fancy of all and offend the opinions of none. 
But since I came into the room I care less for 
the siguorina’s influence with the great author- 
ess ;” and he glanced significantly at the MS. 

** How so?” asked Graham, his eye following 
the glance. 

“If the writer of this MS, will conclude what 
she has begun, we shall be independent of Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil.” 

‘* Fie!” cried Isaura, impulsively, her face and 
neck bathed in blushes—‘ fie! such words are a 
mockery.” 

Graham gazed at her intently, and then turned 
his eyes on Savarin. .He guessed aright the 
truth. ‘* Mademoiselle, then, is an author? In 
the style of her friend Madame de Grantmesnil ?” 

‘*Bah!” said Savarin; ‘*I should indeed be 
guilty of mockery if I paid the signorina so 
false a compliment as to say that in a first effort 
she attained to the style of one of the most fin- 
ished sovereigns of language that has ever swayed 
the literature of France. When I say, ‘Give us 
this tale completed, and I shall be consoled if 
the journal does not gain the aid of Madame de 
Grantmesnil,’ I mean that in these pages there 
is that nameless charm of freshness and novelty 
which compensates for many faults never commit- 
ted bya practiced pen like Madame de Grantmes- 
nil’s. My dear young lady, go on with this story 
—finish it. When finished, do not disdain any 
suggestions I may offer in the way of correction. 
And I will venture to predict to you so brilliant 
a career as author, that you will not regret should 
you resign for that career the bravos you could 
command as actress and singer.” The English- 
man pressed his hand convulsively to his heart, 
as if smitten by a sudden spasm. But as his 
eyes rested on Isaura’s: face, which had become 
radiant with the enthusiastic delight of genius 
when the path it would select opens before it as 
if by a flash from heaven, whatever of jealous ir- 
ritation, whatever of selfish pain he might before 
have felt, was gone, merged in a sentiment of 
unutterable sadness and compassion. Practical 
man as he was, he knew so well all the dangers, 
all the snares, all the sorrows, all the scandals 
menacing name and fame, that in the world of 

Paris must beset the fatherless girl who, not less 
in authorship than on the stage, leaves the safe- 
guard of private life forever behind her—who 
becomes a prey to the tongues of the public. At 
Paris, how slender is the line that divides the au- 
thoress from the Bohémienne! He sank into 
his chair silently, and passed his hand over his 
eyes, as if to shut out a vision of the future. 
Isaura in her excitement did not notice the ef- 
fect on her English visitor. She could not have 
divined such an effect as possible. On the con- 
trary, even subordinate to her joy at the thought 
that she had not mistaken the instincts which 
led her to a nobler vocation than that of the 
singer, that the cage-bar was opened, and space 
bathed in sunshine was inviting the new-felt 
wings—subordinate even to that joy was a joy 
more wholly, more simply, woman’s, ‘* If,” 
thought she in this joy—‘‘if this be true, my 
proud ambition is realized; all disparities of 
worth and fortune are annulled between me 





and him to whom I would bring no shame of 
mésalliance!” Poor dreamer! poor child! 

** You will let me see what you have written,” 
said Rameau, somewhat imperiously, in the sharp 
voice habitual to him, and which pierced Gra- 
ham’s ear like a splinter of gl 

** No—not now; when finished.” 

** You will finish it ?” 

‘Oh yes; how can I help it after such en- 
couragement?” She held out her hand to Sa- 
varin, who kissed it gallantly; then her eyes in- 
tuitively sought Graham’s. By that time he had 
recovered his self-possession: he met her look 
tranquilly and with a smile; but the smile chilled 
her—she knew not why. 

‘The conversation then passed upon books and 
authors of the day, and was chiefly supported by 
the satirical pleasantries of Savarin, who was in 

high good spirits, 

Graham, who, as we know, had come with the 
hope of seeing [saura alone, and with the inten- 
tion of uttering words which, however guarded, 
might yet in absence serve as links of union, 
now no longer coveted that interview, no longer 
meditated those words. He soon rose to depart. 

** Will you dine with me to-morrow ?” asked 
Savarin. ‘* Perhaps I may induce the signorina 
and Rameau to offer you the temptation of meet- 
ing them.” 

‘* By to-morrow I shall be leagnes away.” 

Tsaura’s heart sank. ‘This time the MS. was 
fairly forgotten. 

**You never said yon were going so soon,” 
cried Savarin, ‘* When do you come back, vile 
deserter ?” 

**T can not even guess. Monsieur Ramean, 
count me among your subscribers, Mademoi- 
selle, my best regards to Signora Venosta, 

When I see you again, no doubt you will have 
become famous.” 

Isaura here could not control herself. She rose 
impulsively, and approached him, holding out her 
hand, and attempting a smile. 

** But not famous in the way that you warned 
me from,” she said, in whispered tones. ‘* You 
are friends with me still?” It was like the pite- 
ous wail of a child seeking to make it up with 
one who wants to quarrel, the child knows not 
why. 

Graham was moved, but what could he say? 
Could he have the right to warn her from this 
profession also, forbid all desires, all roads of 
fame to this brilliant aspirant? Even a declared 
and accepted lover might well have deemed that 
that would be to ask too much. He replied, 
‘* Yes, always a friend, if you could ever need 

one.” Her hand slid from his, and she tarned 
away, wounded to the quick. 

‘“Have you your coupé at the door?” asked 





Savarin. 
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‘* Simply a fiacre.” 

** And are going back at once to Paris ?” 

Yes,” 

“ Will 
Rivoli ?” 

‘** Charmed to be of use.” 


you kindly drop me in the Rue de 





CHAPTER XI. 


As the jiacre bore to Paris Savarin and Gra- 
ham, the former said, ‘* I can not conceive what 
rich simpleton could entertain so high an opin- 
ion of Gustave Rameau as to select a man so 
young, and of reputation, though promising, so 
undecided, for an enterprise which requires such 
a degree of tact and.judgment as the conduct of 
a new journai, and a journal, too, which is to 


address itself to the beau monde. However, it is 
not for me to criticise a selection which brings a 
godsend to myself.” 


**To yourself? You jest; you have a journal 
of your own. It can only be through an excess 
of good nature that you lend your name and pen 
to the service of M. Gustave Rameau.” 

** My good nature does not go to that extent. 
It is Rameau who confers a service upon me. 
Peste! mon cher, we French authors have not the 
rents of you rich English milords. And though I 
am the most economical of our tribe, yet that jour- 
nal of mine has failed me of late ; and this morn- 
ing I did not exactly see how I was to repay a 
sum I had been obliged to borrow of a money- 
lender—for I am too proud to borrow of friends, 
and too sagacious to borrow of publishers—when 
in walks ce cher petit Gustave with an offer for 
a few trifles toward starting this new-born jour- 
nal, which makes a new man of me. Now [ am 
in the undertaking, my amour propre and my 
reputation are concerned in its success, and I 
shall take care that collaborateurs of whose com- 
pany I am not ashamed are in the same boat. 
But that charming girl, Isaura! What an enig- 
ma the gift of the pen is! No one can ever 
guess who has it until tried.” 

‘*The young lady's MS., then, really merits 
the praise you bestowed on it ?” 

**Much more praise, though a great deal of 
blame, which I did not bestow. For in a first 
work faults insure success as much as beauties. 
Any thing better than tame correctness. Yes, 
her first work, to judge by what is written, must 
make a hit—a great hit. And that will decide 

her career—a singer, an actress, may retire, oft- 
en does when she marries an author. But once 
an author, always an author.” ; 

“Ah! isitso? If you hada beloved dangh- 
ter, Savarin, would you encourage her to be an 
author ?” ° 

** Frankly, no—principally because in that case 
the chances are.that she would marry an author ; 
and French authors, at ieast in the imaginative 
school, make very uncomfortable husbands.” 

** Ah! you think the signorina will marry one 
of those uncomfortable husbands—M. Rameau, 
perhaps ?” 

“Rameau! Hein! nothing more likely. 
That beautiful face of his has its fascination. 
And to tell you the truth, my wife, who is a 
striking illustration of the truth that what woman 
wills Heaven wills, is bent upon that improve- 
ment in Gustave’s moral life which she thinks a 
union with Mademoiselle Cicogna would achieve. 
At all events, the fair Italian would have in 
Rameau a husband who would not suffer her to 
bury her talents under a bushel. If she suc- 
ceeds as a writer (by succeeding I mean making 
money), he will see that her ink-bottle is never 
empty; and if she don’t succeed as a writer, he 
will take care that the world shall gain an actress 
or a singer. For Gustave Rameau has a great 
taste for luxury and show; and whatever his 
wife can make, I will venture to say that he will 
manage to spend.” 

‘* I thought you had an esteem and regard for 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. It is madame, your 
wife, | suppose, who has a grudge against her ?” 

**On the contrary, my wife idolizes her.” 

“Savages sacrifice to their idols the things 
they deem of value. Civilized Parisians sacri- 
fice their idols themselves—and to a thing that 
is worthless,” 

** Rameau is not worthless; he has beauty 
and youth and talent. My wife thinks more 
highly of hin than I do; but I must respect a 
man who has found admirers so sincere as to set 
him up in a journal, and give him carte blanche 
for terms to contributors. I know of no man in 
Paris more valuable to me. His worth to me 
this morning is 30,000 francs. I own I do not 
think him likely to be a very safe husband ; but 
then French female authors and artists seldom 
take any husbands except upon short leases. 
There are no vulgar connubial prejudices in the 
pure atmosphere of art. Women of genius, like 
Madame de Grantmesnil, and perhaps like our 
charming young friend, resemble canary-birds— 
to sing their best you must separate them from 
their mates.” 

The Englishman suppressed a groan, and 
turned the conversation. 

When he had set down his lively companion, 
Vane dismissed his jiacre, and walked to his 
lodgings musingly. 

“* No,” he said, inly ; ‘‘ I must wrench myself 
from the very memory of that haunting face— 
the friend and pupil of Madame de Grantmesnil, 
the associate of Gustave Rameau, the rival of 
Julie Caumartin, the aspirant to that pure at- 
mosphere of art in which there are no vulgar 
connubial prejudices! Could I—whether I be 
rich or poor—see in her the ideal of an English 
wife? As it is—as it is—with this mystery 


which oppresses me, which, till solved, leaves 
my own career insoluble—as it is, how fortunate 
that I did not find her alone—did not utter the 
words that would fain have leaped from my heart 
—did not say, ‘I may not be the rich man I 
seem, but in that case I shall be yet more ambi- 


tious, because struggle and labor are the sinews 
of ambition! Should I be rich, will you adorn 
my station? should I be poor, will you enrich 
poverty with yoursmile? And can you, in either 
case, forego—really, painlessly forego, as you 
led me to hope—the pride in your own art?’ My 
ambition were killed did I marry an actress, a 
singer. Better that than the hungerer after ex- 
citements which are never allayed, the struggler 
in a career which admits of no retirement—the 
woman to whom marriage is no goal—who re- 
mains to the last the property of the public, and 
glories to dwell in a house of glass into which 
every by-stander has a right to peer. Is this the 
ideal of an Englishman’s wife and home? No, 
no !—woe is me, no!” 





BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Few weeks after the date of the preceding 
chapter a gay party of men were assembled at 
supper in one of the private salons of the Maison 
Dorée. The supper was given by Frederic Le- 
mercier, and the guests were, though in vari- 
ous ways, more or less distinguished. Rank 
and fashion were not unworthily represented by 
Alain de Rochebriant and Enguerrand de Van- 
demar, by whose supremacy as ‘‘ lion” Frederic 
still felt rather humbled, thongh Alain had con- 
trived to bring them familiarly together. Art, 
Literature, and the Bourse had also their repre- 
sentatives—in Henri Bernard, a rising young 
portrait-painter, whom the Emperor honored 
with his patronage, the Vicomte de Brézé, and 
M. Savarin. Science was not altogether for- 
gotten, but contributed its agreeable delegate in 
the person of the eminent physician to whom we 
have been before introduced—Dr. Bacourt. Doc- 
tors in Paris are not so serious as they mostly are 
in London; and Bacourt, a pleasant philosopher 
of the school of Aristippus, was no unfrequent 
nor ungenial guest at any banquet in which the 
Graces relaxed their zones. Martial glory was 
also represented at that social gathering by a 
warrior, bronzed and decorated, lately arrived 
from Algiers, on which arid soil he had achieved 
many laurels and the rank of Colonel. Finance 
contributed Duplessis. Well it might; for Du- 
plessis had just assisted the host to a splendid 
coup at the Bourse. 

* Ah, cher M. Savarin,” says Enguerrand de 
Vandemar, whose patrician blood is so pure from 
revolutionary taint that he is always instinctively 
polite, ‘‘ what a masterpiece in its way is that 
little paper of yours in the Sens Commun, upon 
the connection between the national character 
and the national diet, so genuinely witty !—for 
wit is but truth made amusing.” 

** You flatter me,” replied Savarin, modestly ; 
** but I own I do think there is a smattering of 
philosophy in that trifle. Perhaps, however, the 
character of a people depends more on its drinks 
than its food. The wines of Italy—heady, ir- 
ritable, ruinous to the digestion—contribute to 
the character which belongs to active brains and 
disordered livers. The Italians conceive great 
plans, but they can not digest them, The En- 
glish common people drink beer, and the beerish 
character is stolid, rude, but stubborn and en- 
during. ‘The English middle class imbibe port 
and sherry; and with these strong potations their 
ideas become obfuscated. ‘Their character has 
no liveliness; amusement is not one of their 
wants ; they sit at home after dinner and doze 
away the fumes of their beverage in the dullness 
of domesticity. If the English aristocracy is 
more vivacious and cosmopolitan, it is thanks to 
the wines of France, which it is the mode with 
them +» prefer; but still, like all plagiarists, they 
are imitators, not inventors—they borrow our 
wines and copy our manners, The Germans—” 

**Insolent barbarians!” growled the French 
Colonel, twirling his mustache; ‘if the Emper- 
or were not in his dotage, their Sadowa would 
ere this have cost them their Rhine.” 

** The Germans,” resumed Savarin, unheeding 
the interruption, *‘ drink acrid wines, varied with 
beer, to which last their commonalty owes a 
quasi-resemblance in stupidity and endurance to 
the English masses. Acrid wines rot the teeth: 
Germans are afflicted with toothache from in- 
fancy. All people subject to toothache are sen- 
timental. Goethe was a martyr to toothache. 
Werther was written in one of those paroxysms 
which predispose genius to suicide. But the 
German character is not all toothache; beer and 
tobacco step in to the relief of Rhenish acridities, 
blend philosophy with sentiment, and give that 
patience in detail which distinguishes their pro- 
fessors and their generals. Besides, the German 
wines in themselves have other qualities than 
that of acridity. Taken with sauerkraut and 
stewed prunes, they produce fumes of self-con- 
ceit. A German has little of French vanity ; he 
has German self-esteem. He extends the esteem 
of self to those around him ; his home, his village, 
his city, his country—all belong to him. It isa 
duty he owes to himself to defend them. Give 
him his pipe and his sabre—and, M. le Colonel, 

ay me, you will never take the Rhine from 
im.” 

** P-r-r,” cried the Colonel ; ** but we have had 
the Rhine.” 

** We did not keep it. And I should not say 
I had a franc-piece if I borrowed it from your 
purse and had to give it back the next day.” 

Here there arose a very general hubbub of 
voices, all raised against M. Savarin, Enguer- 
rand, like a man of good ton, hastened to change 
the conversation. , 

‘Let us leave these poor wretches to their 
sour wines and toothaches. We drinkers of the 
Champagne, all our own, have only pity for the 
rest of the human race. This new journal, / 
Sens Commun, has a strange title, M. Savarin. | 





*“Yes$ Le Sens Commun is not common im 
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Paris, where we all have too much genius for a 
thing so vulgar.” 

Pray,” eaid the young painter, “tell me 
what you mean by the title, Le Sens Commun. 
It is mysterious.” 

“True,” said Savarin; ‘‘it may mean the 
Sensus communis of the Latins, or the Good 
Sense of the English. The Latin phrase sign- 
fies the sense of the common interest; the En- 
glish phrase, the sense which persons of under- 
standing have in common. I suppose the invent- 
or of our title meant the latter signification. 

‘ And who was the inventor ?” asked Bacourt. 

‘< That is a secret which 1 do not know my- 
self,” answered Savarin. : 

‘*] guess,” said Enguerrand, ‘‘ that it must 
be the same person who writes the political lead- 
ers. They are most remarkable; for they are 
so unlike the articles in other journals, whether 
those journals be the best or the worst. For my 
own part, I trouble my head very little about 
politics, and shrug my shoulders at essays which 
reduce the government of flesh and blood into 
mathematical problems. But these articles seem 
to be written by a man of the world, and, as a 
man of the world myself, I read them.” 

** But,” said the Vicomte de Brézé, who 
piqued himself on the polish of his style, ‘‘ they 
are certainly not the composition of any eminent 
writer. No eloquence, no sentiment; though I 
ought not to speak disparagingly of a fellow- 
contributor.” : 

‘* All that may be very true,” said Savarin, 
** but M. Enguerrand is right. The papers are 
evidently the work of a man of the world, and 
it is for that reason that they have startled the 
public, and established the success of Le Sens 
Commun. But wait a week or two longer, 

messieurs, and then tell me what you think of 
a new roman by a new writer, which we shall 
announce in our impression to-morrow. I shall 
be disappointed, indeed, if that does not charm 
you. Nolack of eloquence and sentiment there.” 

**T am rather tired of eloquence and senti- 
ment,” said Enguerrand. ‘* Your editor, Gus- 
tave Rameau, sickens me of them with his ‘ Star- 
lit Meditations in the Streets of Paris,’ morbid 
imitations of Heine’s enigmatical ‘ Evening 
Songs.’ Your journal would be perfect if you 
could suppress the editor.” 

** Suppress Gustave Rameau!” cried Bernard, 
the painter; ‘‘I adore his poems, full of heart 
for poor suffering humanity.” 

‘* Suffering humanity so far as it is packed up 
in himself,” said the physician, dryly, “‘ and a 
great deal of the suffering is bile. But & propos 
of your new journal, Savarin, there is a para- 
graph in it to-day which excites my curiosity, 
It says that the Vicomte de Mauléon has arrived 
in Paris, after many years of foreign travel ; and 
then, referring modestly enough to the reputa- 
tion for talent which he had acquired in early 
youth, proceeds to indulge in a prophecy of the 
future political career of a man who, if he have 
a grain of sens commun, must think that the less 
said about him the better. I remember him 
well; a terrible mauvais sujet, but superbly hand- 
some. There was a shocking story about the jew- 
els of a foreign duchess, which obliged him to 
leave Paris.” 

** But,” said Savarin, ‘‘ the paragraph you re- 
fer to hints that that story is a groundless cal- 
umny, and that the true reason for De Mauléon’s 
voluntary self-exile was a very common one 
among young Parisians—he had lavished away 
his fortune. He returns when, either by heri- 
tage or his own exertions, he has secured else- 
where a competence.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I can not think that society 
will receive him,” said Bacourt. ‘* When he 
left Paris, there was one joyous sigh of relief 
among all men who wished to avoid duels, and 
keep their wives out of temptation. Society 
may welcome back a lost sheep, but not a rein- 
vigorated wolf.” 

**T beg your pardon, mon cher,” said Enguer- 
rand; ‘society has already opened its. fold to 
this poor ill-treated wolf. Two days ago Lou- 
vier summoned to his house the surviving rela- 
tions or connections of De Mauléon—among 
whom are the Marquis de Rochebriant, the 
Counts De Passy, De Beauvilliers, De Chavigny, 
my father, and of course his two sons—and sub- 
mitted to us the proofs which completely clear 
the Vicomte de Mauléon of even a suspicion of 
fraud or dishonor in the affair of the jewels. 
The proofs include the written attestation of the 
Duke himself, and letters from that nobleman 
after De Mauléon’s disappearance from Paris, 
expressive of great esteem, and, indeed, of 
great admiration, for the Vicomte’s sense of 
honor and generosity of character. The result 
of this family council was, that we all went in 
a body to call on De Mauléon. And he dined 
with my father that same day. You know 
enough of the Count de Vandemar, and, I may 
add, of my mother, to be sure that they are 
both, in their several ways, too regardful of 
social conventions to lend their countenance 
even to a relation without well weighing the 
pros and cons. And as for Raoul, Bayard him- 
self could not be a greater stickler on the point 
of honor.” 

This declaration was followed by a silence that 
had the character of stupor. 

At last Duplessis said, ‘‘ But what has Lou- 
vier to do in this galére? Louvier is no relation 
of that well-born vaurien. Why should se sum- 
mon your family council ?” 

“‘Louvier excused his interference on the 
ground of early and intimate friendship with De 
Mauléon, who, he said, came to consult him on 
arriving at Paris, and who felt too proud or too 
timid to address relations with whom he had° 
long dropped all intercourse. An intermediary 
was required, and Louvier volunteered to take 
that part on himself; nothing more natural, nor 
more simple. By-the-way, Alain, you dine with 
Louvier to-morrow, do you not?—a dinner in 











honor of our rehabilitated kinsman. 
Raoul go.” 

“Yes, I shall be charmed to meet again a 
man who, whatever might be his errrors in 
youth, on which,” added Alain, slightly coloring, 
**it certainly does not become me to be severe, 
must have suffered the most poignant anguish a 
man of honor can undergo—viz., honor suspect- 
ed—and who now, whether by years or sorrow, 
is so changed that I can not recognize a like- 
ness to the character I have just heard given to 
him as mauvais sujet and vaurien.” 

** Bravo!” cried Enguerrand ; ‘*‘ all honor to 
courage—and at Paris it requires great courage 
to defend the absent.” 

**Nay,” answered Alain, in a low voice. *‘ The 
gentilhomme who will not defend another gentil- 
homme traduced would, as a soldier, betray a cit- 
adel and desert a flag.” 

“You say M. de Mauléon is changed,” said 
De Brézé; ‘‘ yes, he must be growing old. No 
trace left of his good looks ?” 

** Pardon me,” said Enguerrand, *‘ he is bien 
conservé, and has still a very handsome head and 
an imposing presence. But one can not help 
doubting whether he deserves the formidable 
reputation he acquired in youth ; his manner is 
so singularly mild and gentle, his conversation 
so winningly modest, so void of pretense, and 
his mode of life is as simple as that of a Spanish 
hidalgo.” 

** He does not, then, affect the ré/e of Monte 
Christo,” said Duplessis, ‘‘ and buy himself into 
notice like that hero of romance?” 

** Certainly not; he says very frankly that he 
has but a very small income, but more than 
enough for his wants—richer than in his youth ; 
for he has learned content. We may dismiss 
the hint in Le Sens Commun about his future 
political career; at least he evinces no such 
ambition.” 

** How conld he as a Legitimist ?” said Alain, 
bitterly. ‘* What department would elect him ?” 
** But is he a Legitimist ?” asked De Brézé. 

**T take it for granted that he must be that,” 
answered Alain, haughtily, ‘‘for he is a De 








method of his own. He cared little where he 
slept, and seldom noticed what he ate or drank. 
He never complained of the inns—every place 
seemed much alike to him—out of Italy: he 
detested them all equally. He seldom noticed 
scenery, or cared for the sights of foreign towns. 
To himself he was the only important fact every 
where, He often started without food in the 
early morning, and remained fasting all day. At 
night he would take a light supper and some 
camomile tea, and sleep soundly until morning. 
At times he ate ravenously. He remained taci- 
turn for days, and then he would have all his 
meals sent up to his room; but ‘at some hotels 
he would dine at the table-d’hote, and join freely 
in conversation, He lay on his sofa doing noth- 
ing the greater part of every day ; but when mak- 
ing plans for the publication of his works, or the 
founding of a musical institution, which at one 
time occupied much of his thoughts, he would 
stride up and down his room, and talk in a rapid 
and animated manner. 

After dinner he habitually sat in his room in 
total darkness until half-past ten, when he went 
to bed. Sometimes from sixty to eighty people, 
eager to see him, would wait upon him at his 
hotel in the course of the day. When compelled 
to see visitors he was polite; but the intrusion 
of strangers fatigued and annoyed him, and he 
often refused himself to every one. He would 
bolt his docr, and not take the least notice of 
any knocks. He would sit for hours almost mo- 
tionless in a kind of trance, and apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep thought; but he was not always 
averse to society. He was fond of conversing 
with a few friends, and entered into whatever 
games and recreations were going on with much 
zest; but if any one mentioned music he would 
relapse into a sullen silence, or go off to some 
other part of the room. He disliked dining out; 
but when he accepted he usually ate largely of 
every thing on the table. Although he mixed 
freely with the world, like Chopin, he was a sol- 
itary man, and reserved to the last degree. No 
one seemed to be in his confidence. He had an 
excellent memory—yet certain faces seemed to 








Mauléon.” 

** His father was as good a De Mauléon as 
himself, I presume,” rejoined De Brézé, dryly ; 
** and he enjoyed a place at the Court of Louis 
Philippe, which a Legitimist would scarcely ac- 
cept. Victor did not, I fancy, trouble his head 
about politics at all, at the time I remember 
him; but to judge by his chief associates, and 
the notice he received from the Princes of the 
House of Orleans, I should guess that he had no 
predilections in favor of Henri V.” 

**] snould regret to think so,” said Alain, yet 
more haughtily, ‘“‘ since the De Mauléons ac- 
knowledge the head of their house in the repre- 
sentative of the Rochebriants.”” 

** At all events,” said Duplessis, ‘‘M. de Mau- 
léon appears to be a philosopher of rare stamp. 
A Parisian who has known riches and is con- 
tented to be poor is a phenomenon I should 
like to study.” 

** You have that chance to-morrow evening, 
M. Duplessis,” said Enguerrand. 

‘*What! at M. Louvier'’s dinner? Nay, I 
have no other acquaintance with M. Louvier 
than that of the Bourse, and the acquaintance 
is not cordial.” 

**T did not mean M. Louvier’s dinner, but at 
the Duchesse de Tarascon’s ball You, as one 
of her special favorites, will doubtless honor her 
réunion.” 

** Yes; I have promised my daughter to go to 
the ball. But the Duchesse is Imperialist. M. 
de Mauléon seems to be either a Legitimist, ac- 
cording to M. le Marquis, or an Orleanist, ac- 
cording to our friend De Brézé.” 

‘* What of that? Can there be a more loyal 
Bourbonite than De Rochebriant ?—and he goes 
to the ball. It is given out of the season, in cele- 
bration of a family marriage. And the Duchesse 
de Tarascon is connected with Alain, and there- 
fore with De Mauléon, though but distantly. 

** Ah! excuse my ignorance of genealogy.” 

** As if the genealogy of noble names were 
not the history of France,” muttered Alain, in- 
dignantly. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


PAGANINI. 


PHYSICAL causes acted at times oddly and in- 
stantly upon his brain; at others they found him 
like stone. He was not always open to impres- 
sions, which at certain moments would find him 
so receptive that he became the utter incarna- 
tion of them. He was full of contradictions, 
which he cared little to explain either to him- 
self or to others. He traveled with the utmost 
speed from place to place ; in the hottest weather 
he would have all the carriage windows closed. 
Although latterly his lungs affected his voice, 
which became thin and feeble, he delighted to 
talk loudly when rattling over the roads; the 
noise of the wheels seemed to excite him, and 
set his brain going. He never entered an inn 
on the road, but would sit in his carriage until 
the horses were ready, or walk up and down 
wrapped in his great cloak, and resent being 
spoken to. 

Arrived at his hotel, he would throw all his 
doors and windows open, and take what he called 
an air bath; but he never ceased to abuse the 
climate of Germany, and said that Italy was the 
only place fit to live in. His luggage was ex- 
tremely simple; a small napkin might have con- 
tained the whole of his wardrobe—a coat, a lit- 
tle linen, and a hat-box; a small carpet-bag; a 
shabby trunk, containing his Guarnerius violin, 
his jewels, a clean shirt, and his money—that was 
all. He carried papers of immense value in a 
red pocket-book, along with concert tickets, let- 
ters, and accounts. ‘These last no one but him- 
self could read, as he knew hardly any arithmetic, 





pass from him absolutely. His fidelity to both 
his parents was not the least remarkable point 
in his strange character, and although ardently 
attached to money, he could be generous at the 
call of what he considered duty, and even lavish 
when charity was concerned; indeed, he fre- 
quently gave concerts for the benefit of the poor, 
remembering the time when he had been a poor 
man himself. 


REFORM IN SERMONS. 


Tue sermon -has been and is much abused—so 
much so that it has become to many men, who 
are neither atheists nor reprobates, a thing to 
be avoided by all means, or, failing that, to be 
abridged, endured, slept through, any thing but 
listened to. It can not be denied that much of 
this feeling is the result of our increasing hatred 
of any thing like physical discomfort or penance, 
and our natural distaste for all things sacred 
and spiritual, But preach as the preacher may 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, we 
can not abolish either of them, and the second 
will cling to us persistently even in church, while 
the other two are never very far off. What bet- 
ter opportunity can the mind have for wander- 
ing into secular thoughts, than the weary, sleepy 
forty-five minutes of a poor sermon? The slight 
impression which even a good sermon makes in 
the first twenty minutes is more than dissipated 
by the concluding twenty, ‘‘ and the last state of 
that man is worse than the first”— because he 
rises weary, impatient, exasperated, and painful- 
ly aware that in enduring, as he has done, he has 
been a martyr to public opinion more than to his 
own sense of right. 

There is but little need to dwell upon the mu- 
sical and devotional part of service, for much has 
been done to improve and make these attractive. 
The sermon, however, has not kept pace with the 
other departments. In many cases, especially 
in dissenting churches, it has grown too long. 
Were all sermons of forty-five minutes eloquent 
and able, they would still be too long for a stand- 
ing dish. The sermon is no longer needed (as it 
once was) as the chief medium of instructing the 
people in religious truth. The hearer needs not 
so much to be taught as to be reminded, and to 
have heart and conscience stirred up. This con- 
stitutes the great difference between sermons 
and political or other speeches, which must 
sometimes be hours long. It requires a very 
able preacher, indeed, to interest all his hearers 
to the end of a forty-five minutes’ sermon, because 
he has little new to tell. Few men can compose 
two original sermons, of forty-five minutes, every 
week, which will command patient attention, and 
tend to edification iaore than weariness. What 
misery must commonplace men inflict, and what 
misery must they endure, in their vain endeavors 
to keep up to the mark. Need we wonder that 
the conscientious, sensitive man often breaks 
down under the task, while he of the easy tem- 
per and ready tongue shirks it by trusting to 
weak and rambling extemporary effusions? The 
most obvious remedy is to shorten and simplify 
the sermon, and perhaps have only one instead 
of two per week, It is doubtless more difficult 
to give a fixed amount of matter in twenty thau 
in forty minutes, but then don't compress the 
matter of forty into twenty minutes; give short, 
forcible, earnest addresses of about twenty-five 
minutes in the every-day language of educated 
men; expunge all useless verbiage and conven- 
tional set phrases; go over very little ground ; 
have no ‘*fourthly, fifthly, and in conclusion ;’ 

but one leading, prominent thought on truth or 
duty, and only one; illustrate and enforce this 

with all knowledge and eloquence, and do not 

weary hearers by long and superfluqus applica- 
tions, because this one distinct thought will be 





and calculated, but with great accuracy, on some 





firmly fixed and carried away in their minds, 
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There is too much running after famous 
preachers, just as peo ‘le run after famous actors 
and singers, not to be improved, but to be 
amused. It may be urged that the sermon be- 
ing a necessity in some shape, people are justified 
in secking for the best they can get; but we sub- 
mit, if all sermons were short, more sermons 
would be good. Donbtless, were all men devout, 
there would be bat little need for good sermons, 
and we should go to church and worship and 
praise God each for himself and all together; 
our devotion stimulated, as it was intended to be, 
by social sympathy, into a grander volume of 
praise. But, alas! we have not reached this 
point, and the crying want is fewer, shorter, and 
yet more intense and powerful sermons, We de- 
mand this both on behalf of preacher and hearer, 
and most of all, on behalf of that growing class 
of people, especially ‘men, who are fast slipping 
beyond the influence of vital religion. 


LITTLE MISERIES. 


Many men take a delight ir their troubles, and 
generally these are the people who have really 
nothing to complain of. It affords some men, 
for instance, infinite delight to grumble at their 
dinner—that is, not, perhaps, to find fault with 
the thing as a whole, but to pick out some one 
point and unfavorably criticise it. Take such a 
man where this course is not legitimately open to 
him, and he will experience a void, and, if there 
be real cause for discontent, probably lapse into 
sullenness, In the former instance, his irritation 
is generally only short-lived ; in the latter, being 
compelled to keep his grievance to himself, it is 
of much longer continuance. The failing under 
consideration grows upon its victims. The man 
who commences by grumbling at trifling woes, 
being led thereto, probably, by a simple desire to 





let off some of his superfluous spleen, too fre- 
quently ends by manufacturing troubles to such 
an extent, and howling about them so londly, 
that he becomes a positive nuisance. 

There is no being so disagreeable to encounter 
as 2 man who seems to have every thing that he 
ought to want, but who is constantly assuming a 
hypochondriacal mien and talking in such a matu- 
ner that any one might be excused for thinking 
that he had been nourished in his infancy upon 
Cayenne, chillies, or something of an equally warm 
and irritant nature. Who is unacquainted with 
that aggravating being who is constantly imagin- 
ing himself ill, and goes into paroxysms of ill 
temper upon the subject of draughts, who will 
snarl for ten minutes if, by some mischance, you 
enter the room and forget to close the door after 
you? Just as familiar ig the individual who flies 
into a passion if any one meddles with his books 
or papers. When such a man has a garden, it is 
to him a source of endless discomfort. -He is 
continually in a fame because some thonghtless 
wight has entered the vinery and let the chill air 
in, thereby running a good chance of spoiling the 
grapes, in which he takes so much pride. He is 





often driven to the verge of distraction by the 
slugs and insects which destroy his strawberries, 
his flowers, and blight his apple-trees. With his 
gardener he is constantly at loggerheads because 
that functionary has done this or has omitted to 
do that. Yet in all that which he complains of, 
the pain endured on his part is more imaginary 
than real. Asa matter of fact, he would suffer 
no bodily inconvenience were every thing he 
grows destroyed by his enemies, But then he 
persuades himself that he is deeply aggrieved, 
and that is the main thing. 

It is a significant fact that many people feel as 
deeply concerning the insignificant trifies of life 
as ever an Alexander or a Napoleon did regard- 
ing his great campaigns. It is not so much the 
work which one is engaged in, it is the spirit in 
which that work is entered upon, which renders 
it, from a sentimental point of view, important 
or otherwise. The great sufferers from small 
miseries ave, for the most part, people whose 
woes are inseparably connected with their amuse- 
ments, Many a man could hear of the loss of 
his fortune with more equanimity than he could 
be told of the death of a favorite pigeon or dog. 
Under these circumstances, then, it is not sur- 
prising that the idlers of society, as being the 
most afflicted in the direction indicated, are more 
distinguished than any other class by the ill grace 
with which they encounter small troubles, their 
inability to brook contradiction, and their gener- 
al unevenness of temper. Speak to one of these, 
and it will be found frequently that if, owing to 
his own density, he fails to understand your 
meaning, he will at once get “huffy,” and con- 
demn your stupidity in terms more emphatic 
than polite. Endeavor to show him that he is to 
blame, and the chances are that he has a down- 
right quarrel with you. Nothing is worse than 
for two such idlers of society to have a ‘* breeze.” 
A tree which allows its branches to grow where 
it perhaps ought not, but where they are really 
doing no harm, is a sufficient casus belli, : 

An aimless, do-nothing life has an unmistaka- 
ble tendency to make a man become effeminate 
and a general whiner. He may at the com- 
mencement of his career be atiable and agreea- 
ble, but having, unfortunately, too much time in 
which to develop that love of carping and grume 
bling which seems inherent in us all, he too often 
ends by becoming a crotchety, cranky old wasp, 
Thus is it that old people are fequent ay 
easy-going than young ones, They have 
their failings in this renpect— Sa ee may 


have done in other rupee grow they 
are beyond control, while their juniors, if ex~ 
hibiting the cloven hoof, do not so in an obtru- 


sive manner, While ps igen t© give much 
consideration to those who have allowed their 





vices to get the upper hand of them, we fee! that 
there is some excuse for them, and.that it is there- 


fore a good thing that the majority of people havo 


! no time to devote to causeless complaining, 
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HOG-HUNTING IN INDIA. 
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camp in the jungle for a week or more, and large 


i j i is - i he Bombay side of India 
is from eight to ten feet in length, is held under- | no longer flourishes on the Bombay Salct onsen wet eae to tanedamea 


hand, like a lance, and is driven into the pig | as it oncedid. Old members of the **Guzerat 


[He sport of hog-hunting is carried on in 





much the same manner in all parts of India, ? 0 : eS } : 
except that on the Bombay side the spcar is held | more by the impetus of the horse than by any | and ‘‘ Deccan” hunts can testify to the palmy the days ~~ = Sone Se Se 
1 a different manner. ‘The Bengal spear, six | action on the part of the man. In both cases a | days of the sport they have seen when pigs were cheering to the echo the y 
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GONE AWAY. 
or seven feet in length, is held overhand, and is | leaden ferule is with advantage attached to the | plentiful around the larger. stations, and horses | song of ‘‘ The Boar, the mighty Boar.” Nowa- 
isbbed into the pig by a quick stab downward | butt end of the spear, so as to bring the balance | were cheaper than they are now; when the | days perhaps only in Bengal can the sport be 
from the elbow, while the Bombay spear, which | as far from the point as possible. Pig-sticking | ‘‘ Deal Table” Hunt or ‘Tent Club” pitched a | conducted on a grand scale, including the large 
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SuPPLEMED 


fields of hunters, the array of elephants and beat- 
ers, the variety of ‘‘ moving accidents by fluod 
and field,” and the long return of killed and 
wounded boars. 

Although the pigs near the large camps have 
given way before the zeal of generations of sports- 
men, there is still many a boar to be hunted in a 
quiet way by those whose lot is cast in the jun- 
gles and outlying districts of Western India. 





the peninsula of Guzerat, called Kathiawar, 
where pigs still hold out in fair numbers, fa- 
vored by the natural formation of the country, 
which is covered by irregular stretches of thick 
cactus and thorn jungle, interspersed with low, 
flat tamarind-trees, and having intermediate ex- 
panses of grass and fallow plains, practicable for 
cavalry. A small party of three sportsmen meet 
in the early morning at a favorable spot pre- 
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line of beaters and assist the manceuvres, take 
the last whifts of the hookah around the fire be- 
fore commencing their arduous duties, and the 
beaters, conspicuous among them their chief, 
mounted on an indigenous camel of the district, 
cluster apart from the rest on account of their 
low caste and contaminating touch, rehearsing 
the approaching sport with many local jokes and 
horse-play among themselves. Native drums 
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The recreations of a country life in these parts 
still include a limited amount of pig-sticking, and 
it is a run under such cirenmstances that. the 
sketches in the present number are intended to 
represent. There is nothing gorgeously Oriental 
about this phase of the sport, but the fun of it 
is the same. 

Ohkamundel js the most western corner of 


viously fixed on, and take counsel for driving the 
jungle. ‘The puggies (trackers) and. markers, 
who have been out before dawn to watch for 
pigs returning from the fields, their feeding- 
grounds at night, to their resting-places by day 
in the thick jungle, drop in and report what they 
have seen. The peons and police Sepoys, who 
have been pressed into the service to direct the 





and other instruments of alarm lie by their side, 
and the village dogs, who have joined the beat- 
ers, sprawl on the ground alongside. 

Meanwhile horses are saddled afresh, and serv- 
ants fill the breakfast baskets and serve them 
out, together with ‘‘ chegals,” or leathern water- 
bags, to the beaters. All being ready, a move 
is made on the jungle into which pigs have been 
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marked, and a disposition of the forces made. 
The beaters are drawn up in line, facing the 
direction the pigs are required to take; peons 
and Sepoys, with blank cartridge, and the dram- 
mers, being placed at intervals. ‘The horsemen 
take up positions favorable for getting away, and 
the markers ascend trees on the skirts of the 
jungle, or assume other points of advantage. 
The silence is then broken by a sustained series 
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of the most demoniacal noised 

means at disposal, and the beat G#mmences, If 
the ‘‘ puggies” have been good men and true, nc 
long time elapses before a marker is Peen wav- 


ing his ‘‘ pugree” from 9 tree, a8 a number of 
pigs, after rolling about the low cactus bushes 
like a shoal of in a rough sea, break 
from the jungle and race across the open. Spurr 
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are applied, and the hunters scramble throngh 
the jungle in their wake. The first object is : 

separate the largest boar of the party from ; 4 
rest, for with bim alone can the sportsmen dea 
with honor. ‘his being done, the run com- 


mences, which is always proportionate - to the 
size and weight of the boar. A gaunt, grizzly, 
half-starved hog in the hot weather will lead a 
field for three miles at top speed, while a large 
and heavy cold-weather boar will soon find that 
running is not his forte, and will often, rather 
than use his legs, turn and fight at once, not un- 
frequently by a combination of bold fronts and 
short runs making good his retreat to a place of 


safety. If he runs, his strength and weight car- 


ry him through all obstacles, and his line is al- 
ways the most difficult he can select. As a rule, 


after the first spear is delivered he scorns to run 
further, but, meeting each spear at the charge, 
either falls exhausted in his track, or, tottering to 
some friendly cover, puts his back against a bush 
and dies like Julius Cesar. In charging he rises 
on his hind-legs and rips upward and outward 
quickly to either side, and it is then that the 
horse and rider are in danger. Should the charge 
not be fairly met, they are lucky to get off with 
only a fall. 

In the sketches the mighty boar is supposed to 
be successfully hunted, speared, and gathered to 
his fathers. When the beaters arrive panting 
on the scene, the pork butcher's duty is all that 
remains to be done. The grizzly head is sepa- 
rated from the body and sent off to camp, and 
the carcass divided among the low caste, while 
the dogs fight over the liver and last remains. 

‘The horses having rested sufficiently, the whole 
party proceed as before, with better or worse luck. 


With such a small party, three pigs killed in a 
morning would be very good sport. 
Such is a brief epitome of five runs out of six, 


They of course vary in incident. The pig is not 
always killed ; horses are sometimes ripped and 
crippled for life, if not killed, Not so often their 
riders, who seldom meet with a worse accident 
than a heavy fall, although it is quite possible 
that they may be ripped in the saddle as the boar 
springs, or be attacked on the ground. No one 
who has ever been out pig-sticking has failed to 
recognize its merits as a sport. It is useless to 
contrast it with fox-hunting, because they both 
are so excellent in their way. As the ‘‘ Bon 
Vivant” said, ‘‘ The best wine is two bottles of 
port,” so the best sport is that which you can 
get the most of. 


“FOUND DEAD IN HIS BED.” 
A WEST VIRGINIA IDYL. 


Deap in his bed thar, Miss Moser, 
That’s whar they found him to day; 
Kerried away without warnin’— 
Took in a snap, you mought say. 
Smilin’ as ef he war sleepin’, 
Both his arms onder his head: 
That was the kurriner’s vardick— 
‘*Stranger—found dead in his bed.” 


Yisterday he at Squire Toney’s, 
Axt heaps of questions of John; 
Lockt like a right friendly pusson— 
Now the lone creatur’ is gone. 

So, I allow, my pore Benny 
Died in some place fur away— 
Some place I'll never diskiver 
Now twell my own dyin’ day. 


Some beggin’ furriner? Skeercely! 
Must hey bin powerful rich! 

Had a goold watch in his poke thar, 
Great heaps of greenbacks an’ sich. 
What brought him yer to the mountings 

Nobody found out or knows, 
Come yer from off the Ohio, 
Lookin’ for timber, I s’pose. 


Ain’t sich an ole man, he, nuther— 
Risin’, I jedge, forty year; 

Had an ole mother, too, likely— 
Some one that held him as dear. 

So, p’r'aps, my own darlin’ Benny, 
liim that I never ‘ll see, 

Died fur away among strangers— 
Died somewhar else fur from me. 


Well, then, I'll tell you, Miss Moser, 
Jes how the thing come to be 
(No, I don’t mind it a mossel; 

Tis rather a comfort to me)— 
Jes how the suckumst’nce happint, 
How on a bright summer day, 
Thirty-one year come nex’ August, 

Benny, my boy, run away. 


Benny was allas projectin’ 
Works that he'd kerry right through. 
Peert! well, he was, an’ detarmined— 
Jes what he sed he would do. 
T let the honey, Miss Moser, 
Do pooty much as he choose; 
How could her son a lone widow, 
How could 2 mother, refuse? 


Hiram M‘Comas—Dan's Hiram— 
Lived up agin the P’int Ridge, 

Down in the Cany Branch Hollow 
(Thar’s whar the Yanks built the bridge 

Time they an’ our folks war fightin’): 
Hiram a sailor had bin, 

But had come back to the mountings, 
Sayin’ he'd die with his kin. 


Benny he took so to Hiram— 

_ Hiram who lived by himself 

Full half a mile on the mounting 
Back on the’ uppermost shelf : ‘ 

Liked to hear Hiram tell stories 
All about big ships that swim 

Out on the salt, stormy ocean— 
Hiram, he took some to him, 
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Well, I remember one mornin’ 
Forgyson’s Nancy come down 
Over the gap in the mounting, 
‘Ridin’ for store goods to town. 
Benny come ridin’ behind her— 
He'd bin to Hiram’s all night— 
And ef that Hiram he hadn’t 
Marked him twell he was a sight. 


I never see sich a figger 
When the pore boy was ondrest— 

Speckled tattooin’, he called it,, 
Over his arms an’ his breast. 

On his right arm was an anchor; 
Jes over that was a B; 

Over the top was a criss-cross; 
Onder it all was an E. 


You may allow that I washed him, 
Tryin’ to take it away; 
Rubbed him an’ scrubbed him all mornin’, 
Worked with him nigh half a day. 
So I kept tryin’ an’ tryin’ 
On twell I thought I’d hev died; 
-Then I gin out in a passion, 
An’ I sot down thar an’ cried. 


Benny looked up an’ sed, ‘‘ Mother, 
That's the way all sailors do.” 

“Do they?” sez 1; ‘then I'll larn you 
Hiram sha'n’t play tricks on you.” 

Out come the switch from the corner, 
An’—for my temper was riz— 

Didn't I work on the creatur’, 
Tannin’ that body of his! 


Benny he didn’t an’ wouldn't 
Let out a tear or a cry: 
“Mother,” he sed, ‘‘a true sailor 
Wouldn't sing out ef he'd die. 
Never you mind! now you're lickin’, 
Make it a good one, for shore 
You kin jes bet all your silver 
Benny you'll never lick more. 


**°Tisn’t no use of your huggin’— 
No, I won't give you a kiss! 
See ef I don’t make you sorry— 

Sorry you've licked me like this. 
T'll run away for a sailor; 

I'l? be a pride to my kin; 
Never twell he’s a rich captain 

You shell see Benny agin!” 


Then he run off up the Hollow; 
That didn’t give me a fright, 

Reck‘nin’ he’d gone off to Hiram's, 
Meanin’ to stay thar all night. 

But when I sent up nex’ mornin’, 
Through me it went with a jar, 

When the word come back from Hiram’s, 
Benny, he hadn’t bin thar. 


When we had raised all the country, 
By-an’-by up come a man, 

Sayin’ he'd seen sich a youngster 
Down at the mouth of Guyan. 

Thar was the last we could trace him; 
That was the last place he'd bin: 

Thirty-one years come nex’ August— 
I never saw him agin. 


No! I’ve no hope that I'll see him; 
P’r’aps when Im dead we may meet: 
Wonder ef he has a mother— 
He that lies onder yan sheet? 
Wonder ef Ais arm is speckled? 
Let’s turn the sleeve up an’ see: 
God! oh, my Benny! my captain! 
Have yot, then, come back to me? 


A SETTLER’S REVENGE. 


TOLD ROUND A NEW ZEALAND CAMP-FIRE, 





I was not always the low, drunken ruffian 
now see me. My father, a retired officer in the 
army, although not rich, was sufficiently well off, 
and gave me a first-rate education, sending me 
from Rugby to Oxford. After I left Oxford I 
lived with my father for rather more than a year, 
and formed an attachment to one of our neigh- 
bors’ daughters. Not being in a position to mar- 
ry, it was agreed that I should emigrate to Aus- 
tralia, in the hope of pushing my way, and that, 
if I was successful, Annie would follow as soon 
as I had a home to offer her. My father gener- 
ously gave me a thousand pounds to start with; 
and full of hopes and happy visions of the future, 

eftEngland. With my capital—which in those 
Jays was a small fortune to a steady, persevering 
man—I soon had a snug station, and two years 
afterward wrote for Annie to come out to me, 
For the next five years my life was one constant 
stream of happiness, ever flowing on evenly and 
smoothly. One little girl we had, the light and 
sunshine of our home—a little bright-eyed fairy, 
with long, fair curls falling in a golden shower 
round her sweet, innocent, childish face, and with 
all the dear little coaxing, winning ways of a dar- 
ling child. Oh, how I love to recall her musical 
jaugh, her sweet little lisping voice, and in fancy 
to hear again the patter of her happy, flying feet ! 
My wife, my second self—more dear to me than 
all the world!, How can I tell how I loved her? 
Often during the long nights do I sit, as in days 
of yore, hand in hand, communing with her in 
the spirit. But enough of this. Let me tell you 
how you see me the low, polluted wretch I now am. 

Our sheep and cattle had increased so much 
that it was necessary to find more country for 
them, and I therefore ‘‘took up” a considerable 
tract farther inland ; and as I required to be there 
much myself, we thought it best to make our 
home there. Accordingly, I got a comfortable 
house run up, and soon afterward removed to our 
new home. Our new station was rather out of 
the way, the nearest neighbor we had being four- 
teen miles from us; but with plenty of occupation 





during the day, and abundance of books, and 





never tiring of our own society, the time never 
hung weary on our hands, and each day exceeded 
the last in happiness, 

In the part of the country where we were, large 
numbers of blacks roamed about ; but, although 
they occasionally stole a sheep, they never did us 
any real injury, and we used them kindly, giving 
them little trifling presents, such as flour, sugar, 
and now and then a bright-colored handkerchief. 
The women, in particular, used often to come to 
my wife, and beg for some scraps of gay-colored 
cloth. My wife once or twice tried to induce 
them to wear more clothes, by giving them old 
petticoats, etc., of her own, but without the de- 
sired effect. As soon as they got any thing of 
the sort, they tore it into strips, and each took a 
piece and wrapped it round their heads; so that 
it was no very unusual sight to see some twenty 
or thirty ‘‘gins” and ‘‘lubras” round about the 
house, with the most gorgeous head-dresses, but 
minus almost every thing else at all approaching 
to clothing. Many a laugh we had at such a lu- 
dicrous sight; but the blacks seemed to think 
themselves great swells, and strutted about, giv- 
ing themselves all sorts of conceited airs. 

This quiet life was destined not to last much 
longer, and was to be interrupted by a tragedy 
so horrible as to be almost beyond belief. 

One of our neighbors, a hot-tempered, violent 
man, when riding after some cattle, came on a 
party of blacks who were busily en in gor- 
ging themselves on one of his bullocks, which they 
had speared ; and in his anger, hastily, and with- 
out considering the probable consequences, drew 
his revolver and shot one of them dead. For 
some days after this not a black was to be seen, 
and we town to think they had fled in a fright. 
I, for one, felt rather sorry—as they were some- 
times very useful in cutting bark for roofing huts, 
and in tracking strayed sheep and cattle—and 
regretted that they should be driven from their 
natural home by such a thoughtless act of violence. 

Ten days after this took place, I had to go to 
a muster of cattle at a station thirty miles from 
mine, and could not possibly return before the 
next day. My wife, for some unexplained rea- 
son, seemed loath to part with me, and even tried 
to persuade me to stay; but as I had lost some 
cattle, and hoped to find them among my neigh- 
bor’s mob, I was anxious to go, and only laugh- 
ed at her. Accordingly, I departed; but after 
riding about a mile, an unaccountable fear took 
possession of me, and, unable to resist it, I turn- 
ed my horse’s head and galloped back. 

When I got to the house, my fears appeared so 
ridiculous and groundless that I made an excuse 
of having forgotten some trifling article, and aft- 
er again kissing my wife and darling little May, 
I once more took my departure. Again the same 
feeling of despondence—a presentiment of some 
unspeakable horror—came over me, and I nearly 
turned back, resolved to give up the journey al- 
together. Would to God I had done so! Bet- 

ter far to have died then, happy and guiltless, 
than to have lived to become the wicked, misera- 
ble, sinful wretch that I now am, cast away and 
lost in this world. 

Not before I reached the station where I was 
going did I recover my usual spirits; then, in 
the excitement of drafting and branding cattle, 
I forgot my fears, or only remembered them to 
wonder at my weakness in giving way to such 
idle fancies, 

Next day I returned home, taking with me a 
small mob of cattle which had strayed from my 
run and joined my neighbor’s herd. These I 
joined with the first mob of my own I found, and 
hurried onward, anxious to reach my house. 

Again all my former forebodings returned, and 
with greater force than before. I could not, rea- 
son as I would with myself, divest my mind of 
the idea that some great misfortune was about to 
fall on me—that some horrible catastrophe was 
about to be revealed. I kept fancying I heard 
my wife and my child’s voices ringing in my ears, 
calling upon me in wailing tones to return. 

Galloping forward at reckless speed, my ex- 
citement increased as I neared the station, until 
the throbbing of the pulses in my head and the 
violent beating of my heart became painfully in- 
tense. In front of the station-house was a low 
hill, and when I reached the top of this, I saw, 
in the valley below me, the house, seemingly as I 
had left it the day before. The evening sun, 
shining brightly on it, cast long shadows, and the 
house and all about it looked so quiet, peaceful, 
and undisturbed that my fears were at once al- 
layed, and, uttering a prayer of thankfulness to 
Heaven, I reined my smoking horse into a walk, 
and rode slowly forward, allowing him to cool 
after his wild gallop, before turning him into the 
paddock for the night. 

As I neared the door, no dogs as usual rushed 
out to meet me, no sign of life was visible; and 
it was with a beating heart that I dismounted and 
entered the house. 

Merciful God, what a sight met my bewildered 
eyes! Among the broken furnitare lay 
my wife's form, her lovely hair tangled and stiff 
with clotted blood, her dress torn into shreds and 
nearly pulled off her. With a low cry, I sprang 
forward, and lifted her in my arms. Cold, cold, 
and stiff; her head crushed, and her sweet face 
so bruised and disfigured that no trace of features 
could be discerned. And there beside her lay the 
body of my little darling May, with her poor lit- 
tle head crushed in by a blow from a savage tom- 
ahawk. Her childish face was unhurt, and look- 
ed as lovely in death as in life. Even the de- 
mons who had slain her could not find the heart 
to destroy her innocent, angel-like loveliness. As 
I oma my lips to hers, my senses forsook me, 
and I sank into a deep faint. When I regained 
consciousness, all around me was dark, and for 
hours I sat beside the indistinct forms of the 
dead, unable to think, scarcely believing all to be 
true, saying to myself that it was only a horrible 
dream from which I shonld soon awaken and 
find all well. As the daylight dawned, my brain 


recovered from the shock, and my senses return- 
ed, and I got up and walked about. Oh, that I 
could have relieved my pent-up feelings by a 
flood of bitter tears! My brain felt burned up, 
and my heart seemed each moment to get harder 
and harder, and but one thought occupied my 
mind. A terrible demon had taken triumphant 
possession of my soul—the demon of revenge! 
Coolly I thought over my plans. Many thoughts 
of revenge suggested themselves to my burning 
brain; but all were dismissed as being neither 
complete nor terrible enough to satisfy me. In 
my frenzy, I actually prayed on my knees to the 
devil for help. How surely and horribly he an- 
swered me you will soon hear. Suddenly I grew 
calm: I had decided on my course of action. 

Then I gently carried the two dead bodies of 
my loved and lost ones to a bedroom, and care- 
fully washed away all traces of blood, and laid 
them side by side on the bed, strewing wreaths 
of flowers around them. Kneeling down by their 
side, I swore solemnly to carry out the plans of 
revenge I had formed, without hesitation and 
without mercy. 

Until now I had given no thought to the serv- 
ants; but going into the kitchen, I found the 
one woman servant lying murdered, like her mis- 
tress. My heart was so full, or so hardened, 
that I felt no pang of emotion; but muttering 
a repetition of my oath, I went straight to the 
store-house. As I expected, this was complete- 
ly emptied of every thing eatable. Had I want- 
ed any proof that the blacks had perpetrated this 
murderous, wanton outrage, it was here. On the 
floor lay a black fellow’s ‘* waddie,” covered with 
blood and hair, evidently the weapon used with 
such fatal effect. 

I pass over the next few weeks. People won- 
dered at the manner I bore my loss, and called 
me unfeeling, hard-hearted, and without natural 
affection. Had they but guessed the truth!— 
how I was patiently abiding my time, waiting 
quietly for my opportunity, when, like a wild, 
ravenous tiger, I would suddenly spring on my 
victims gnd utterly destroy them. 

For months I waited, but no blacks came. 
Then, judging rightly that they feared to return 
so long as I was there, I sold my station, alleging 
as a reason my repugnance to living on the spot 
where such misfortunes had occurred to me, and 
where I was constantly being reminded of them. 

It was long ere the blacks took courage to 
come back to their old quarters; but by degrees 
they did so, and began to settle down to their old 
life, living on ‘possum, kangaroo rats, yams, and, 
when not likely to be discovered, stealing a sheep 
or calf, and doing little odd jobs for the settlers 
in order to obtain a little flour, or—what they 
valued still more—sugar and tobacco. 

Now was the time for me to commence opera- 
tions; and, feverish from excitement, I prepared 
for indulging the worst and most devilish passion 
that man is prey to. First, I bought a dray and 
a team of bullocks, and loaded the dray lightly 
with stores, consisting chiefly of flour ; but among 
the bags was one small one ef sugar. I next 
went to various druggists’ shops, and bought a 
large — of strychnine, representing that I 
wanted it to poison ‘‘dingoes’ with. This I 
mixed with the sugar. Can you guess what I 
meant to do? Are you not afraid to sit here 
with such a black-hearted villain? Oh! I was 
mad—wild with grief, drunk with anger; lost to 
every feeling but an insatiable longing, and eager, 
hungry craving for revenge : forsaking all to ob- 
tain it—freely giving up all hope of peace here 
and hereafter for its sake. 

I felt almost happy when I started off up coun- 
try, in the direction of my old station; it was 
the first real beginning of the terrible end, and I 
thought when all was completed I should be able 
to rest in peace. After days of tedious travel I 
reached a small open space on the run, surround- 
ed by dense forest and thick scrub, Here I de- 
termined to halt, and make the scene of my bru- 
tal wickedness. It was a favorite resort of the 
blacks, or had been, owing to there being a large 
water-hole in the creek, which was always well 
stocked with fish ;' and I felt certain I would not 
have to wait long before they came. Unyoking 
my bullocks, I allowed them to stray where they 
liked, never intending to use them again. I then 
found a spot in the scrub where I should be well 
hidden from yiew, but from which I could com- 
mand a clear sight of the little open space in 
front ; and here I took up my quarters, anxious- 
ly waiting for signs of the blacks. Nor had I 
long to wait; for that very evening a small party 
of them came, and, seeing the dray with no one 
looking after it, drew near and examined it. Ev- 
idently they feared to meddle with it—thinking, 
no doubt, that the owner was not far distant— 
for they went away without touching any thing. 
This, from what I knew of the timidity of their 
natures, was exactly what I expected. Soon aft- 
er daylight next morning I saw a large party of 
them come out of the forest, and march straight 
up to the dray. This time they were all armed 
with spears, waddies, and boomerangs, and were 
daubed all over their bodies and faces with red 
ochre, looking more hideous than even nature 
made them; and—no doubt wishing to strike 
terror into the owner of the dray, should he hap- 
pen to be there, by their fierce looks and savage 
gesticulations—rushed forward toward the dray, 
brandishing their weapons and uttering loud, sav- 
age cries. Finding no one there, they began to 
ransack the contents of the load, and finally made 
off, taking with them as much flour as they could 
carry, and the fatal bag of sugar. For one mo- 
ment a pang of remorse shot through my heart, 
and, for the first time, a glimpse of the horrible 
nature of my devilish purpose shone forth, and I 
started up and called loudly on the poor blacks to 
stop. Too late, too late! The unfortunate, de- 
luded wretches only ran off the faster, no doubt 

thinking I wanted back my goods, and, with their 
usual cowardly fear of white men, fearing to face 





even one, knowing from past and bitter experi- 
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the deadly danger to be apprehended from 
cgay am 4 = Heedless of danger, I fol- 
lowed, vainly anxious now to avert the cowardly 
deed of which I was guilty. But as I ran, the 
old hard, black feelings came over me, and the 
same wicked longing for revenge took full pos- 
session of my soul, and I gave up the wish to 
save the miserable savages. My desire again 
grew strong to watch the end. : 
How can I find words to tell youmore? It is 
needless. Sufficient to say that I saw them mix 
up flour and sugar together, and allowed them to 
eat the poisonous compound without making the 
least attempt to stop them, Then such a scene 
of horror followed, that, mad as I was- with rage 
and despair, I fled far into the bush, Oh, how 
that terrible day seems to haunt me—how the 
shrieks of my victims ever seem ringing In my 
ears! In the morning I returned to the accursed 
spot, hoping to find one at least alive. Alas! 
all were dead—dead and cold; their bodies ly- 
ing scattered about in all sorts of cramped, twist- 
td positions, showing the agony each had suffer- 
ed before death, more merciful than I, had final- 
ly taken compassion and pity on them. 
My tale is told. From that hour to this I 
have never known one moment’s peace. The 
phantom forms of those I murdered ever follow 
and pursue me—their shrieks of pain ever sound 
loudly in my ears! And worse—ten times worse 
than all, ever before me I see the sweet, sad faces 
of my lost wife and child, mutely and gently 
upbraiding me; and I feel that never — never 
through the endless eternity that hangs like a 
black cloud before me, shall I ever meet them ; 
that in the great and awful future our paths must 
be far apart ; that their home will be in the pres- 
ence of a great God, kind and loving, where all 
is ineffable peace and supreme joy and happi- 
ness; and that mine must be deep down in the 
darkest abyss of perdition, amidst everlasting mis- 
ery, anguish, and despair! For months [ roam- 
ed through the bush, raving mad. And when, 
tired and reckless of life, I gave myself up to the 
police, and told my tale, I was called mad, and 
disbelieved. ‘Then I took to gambling and drink- 
ing, in the vain hope of forgetting for a few brief 
hours all my misery. In this way I soon spent 
all my money, and since then have become what 
you now see me—a low, swearing, drunken sot, 
the boon companion of blackguards, ticket -of- 
leave men, and convicts. 








WHITE HAIR. 


Mccn has been said or written as¢o the pos- 
sibility of sudden blanching of the hair, a fact 
which is admitted by some physiologists, and 
denied by others. The believers appeal to evi- 
dent facts, while the unbelievers say that emo- 
tions of the mind can have no direct effect on the 
hair, that they can only influence it through the 
general health, and that when such changes have 
been observed, they must be attributed to a ces- 
sation from the use of hair dyes, When doctors 
disagree, a layman must not venture an opinion. 
We can only say that Mr. Erasmus Wilson, for- 
merly a scoffer, became converted from some facts 
that occurred within his own knowledge, and he 
relates some cases in point. A lady, who was 
expecting her intended husband to arrive by sea 
from the north of England, on hearing of the 
foundering of the ship which carried him, swoon- 
ed, and on the following evening her hair, which 
had been a deep brown, became as white as snow. 
Subsequently, the whole of the white hair fell 
off, and another crop appeared, which was grav, 
and lasted for many years. Her whole system 
underwent a revulsion; the fountain of life seem- 
ed to dry up, and the very color of her blood ex- 
hausted. 

It is also narrated that a young Spaniard of 
noble family had prevailed upon a young lady of 


high lineage to grant him an interview under the |- 


bough of a tree within the garden of the King 
of Spain. The lovers being betrayed by the 
barking of a dog, the gentleman was seized and 
imprisoned by the king’s guard. He knew he 
had committed a capital offense, for which prompt 
death would be the swift punishment, and he 
took to heart his impending fate so much, that 
on the same night he turned gray as one stricken 
with years. The jailer being moved at the sight, 
stated the prodigy to King Ferdinand, who there- 
upon pardoned the venturesome wooer, saying he 
had been sufficiently punished for his fault. 

Some men, in their old age, have a return of 
this dark hair, just as some individuals have been 
known in very advanced life to shed their teeth. 
It is recorded that a man named John Weeks, 
who died at the ripe age of 114, had recovered 
the original hue of his hair some years before 
his death; and that Susan Edmonds, in the 95th 
year of her life, regained the natural blackness 
of hers, as in her youth, though it became gray 
again previous to her death, which occurred when 
she had numbered 105 years. 





TWO YEARS SINCE. 


‘You’ go through Belgium, find your way 
to Cologne, and work quietly round to Stras- 
burg. Mind, we are French, and if you can 
give the Germans a rub without overstepping the 
bounds of veracity, don’t hesitate to pitch into 
them.” 

The time, the autumn of 1870; the place, the 
editor’s room of a certain London daily news- 
paper; the actors, the chief of the said London 
daily newspaper, and myself. 

I had been knocking abont town for some 
time without finding employment. To tell the 
truth, [ was a little bit depressed, as I had just 
assisted at the demise of a literary venture of my 
own inauguration, For months I had struggled 
with printers and paper-makers, engravers and 
publishers, and last, but not least, my own san- 
guine hopes. I had tried very hard to prove to 


—— 


my own satisfaction that a pound contained more 
than twenty shillings, and a shilling more than a 
dozen pence; but the end, long delayed, had 
come at last. My contributors had bidden me a 
sorrowful farewell; my editorial sanctum knew 
me no longer; the shutters of the office were up, 
and a placard affixed to the front-door announced 
to those it might concern that the place was once 
more *‘ to let.” One day I was walking moodily 
down the Strand, thinking sorrowfully of the past 
glories of my late paper, The Phenix, and con- 
jecturing whether it ever would be worthy of its 
name, and rise once more, when I was startled 
out of my reverie by the pain of a rather hard 
blow on the shoulder, and the sound of a very 
hearty voice in my ear, I turned round quickly, 
and found a smiling face at my elbow. 

“What! you don’t know me, old fellow?” 

I stared at my questioner, and for the moment 
certainly found it difficult to recognize him. He 
was roughly clad in very warm clothing, wore a 
billy-cock hat, and possessed a beard of Crimean 
proportions; at length it dawned upon me that 
the stranger was a very dear old friend of mine— 
one with whom I had not come in contact since 
I had left school, some ten years before. I took 
him by the hand, and cried, ‘‘ What! Charley 
Scrubey! is it you, or your ghost ?” 

“It is certainly not my ghost,” said my new- 
found acquaintance, ‘‘ although lateiy I have been 
more than once in a position to permit of my 
spirit winging its wondrous flight.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘* Simply this,” replied Scrubey ; ‘‘ I have been 
traveling in France with the Francs-tireurs, gen- 
tlemen who, had they nothing better to shoot, 
would derive considerable amusement by potting 
at their grandmothers. I'm a ‘Special Corre- 
spondent,’ old man—what do you think of that? 
But come, you don't look very cheerful ; what 
are you going to do to-night ?” 

** Nothing,” said I, ‘‘ unless I take a walk on 
Waterloo Bridge, to have a look at the river by 
gas-light.” 

‘*That’s rather an unhealthy recreation at this 
time of the year. If you Have nothing better to 
do, come and dine with me. I will take no re- 
fusal. So mind you are at the Columbus by sev- 
en o'clock sharp.” 

Finding, on examination, that I had nothing 
better to do, I dressed myself in the regulation 
suit of black, and joined Scrubey at his club at 
the hour he had specified. I fear he must have 
found me very bad company, for, after the clar- 
et and biscuits had been put upon the table, he 
pressed me to tell him what was bothering me, 
and, as a reward for his sympathy, was enter- 
tained with the doleful story of the failure of The 
Phenix. 

He listened attentively, and when I paused at 
the conclusion of my narrative, turned toward 
me and said, ‘‘ Well, old boy, I'm sorry to 
hear this; but the longest lane has a turning. 
A very original remark, I'm aware, but not with- 
out consolation. What do you intend to do 
next ?” 

‘**T haven't the faintest idea; perhaps criticise 
third-rate poetry, and poison myself that way ; 
or take a theatre, and ruin myself finally in a 
fortnight ; or jump from London Bridge into the 
Thames.” 

** Nonsense,” said Scrubey; ‘‘this will never 
do. Behave like a man, and look misfortune in 
the face. Halloo! a brilliant notion. Why not 
become one of us ?” 

**One of you?” 

“Yes, Join the band of noble special corre- 
spondents: the men who risk their lives in the 
service of the great British Public; who seek 
the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth, and 
who supply Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
at breakfast with the only known rival to the 
penny roll, an authentic letter from the seat of 
war. For further particulars, see the leaders 
in The Daily Telegraph. Well, old man, the 
idea is worth something—what do you say to 
it?” 

I pondered for a minute, and then answered, 
with much deliberation, ‘* If I can, I will.” 

This reply seemed to give Scrubey great satis- 
faction, and he forthwith commenced an elabo- 
rate dissertation upon the art of obtaining “‘ spe- 
cial” appointments. He showed me conclusive- 
ly that a man of determination, with some liter- 
ary ability, could easily obtain one, and offered 
to give me a letter of introduction to the editor 
of the London Daily Mercury (as I shall, with 
your permission, call the newspaper that secured 
my services). In fact, he straightened the way 
and cleared the road for my self-banishment from 
England. That very evening my credentials to 
my future chief were handed over to me, and I 
determined upon presenting them the next morn- 
ing. Scru from me with a hearty 


writing and just criticism [this was a soothing 
compliment to console me for my latest failure}, 
you are sure to get the post. I don’t know where 
they'll send you; but if you should be dispatched 
to Paris, I shall be happy to welcome you to a 
banquet consisting of hashed rats, and a bottle 
of the very best Burgundy.” 

Thanking Scrubey for his proffered hospitali- 
ty, I put on my Ulster coat, lighted a cigar, and 
left the club. The next morning I called at the 
office of the London Daily Mercury, and found 
the editor willing, nay, anxious, to add me to his 
staff. It happened that a ‘‘ special” was needed 
for the German army before Strasburg, and I 
was at once selected for the post. The first par- 
agraph of this article gives a summary of my in- 
structions. I was to proceed to my duties im- 
mediately after providing myself withthe nec- 
essary outfit. The editor, in wishing me ‘‘ bon 
voyage,” impressed upon me the necessity of keep- 
ing my connection with his papera secret. ‘‘ The 
Germans hate us like poison,” he said, as I shook 





haucs with him for the last time, ‘‘so pray be 


careful, my dear fellow; and, abov i 
don’t get shot.” 1, oon 

So it came about that I found myself on 
board the Baron steamboat one rainy Sun- 
day morning, bound for Antwerp en route for 
the seat of war. I will pass over the adventures 
of my journey in silence. It is now more than 
two a since they were published in the Lon- 
don Mercury, and I will hope that they were read 
as they appeared. It was rather a hard task 
sometimes to turn out the column of amusing 
chitchat demanded by the editor for his readers. 
I had been told off to furnish “light matter,” to 
serve, I suppose, as a foil to the serious articles 
upon the many dreadful battles that made the 
year 1871 one of the darkest pages in the history 
of the world. Be that as it may, “comic copy” 
had to be concocted, and the necessary columns 
were forth-coming in spite of the pain the task 
caused me. For six weeks I did not see a fel- 
low-countryman, and passed Christmas-day in a 
hospital full of fever-stricken soldiers. Ah! it 
was a dreadful time, and the “‘ specials” suffered 
nearly as badly as the combatants. We carried 
our lives in our hands, and had to fear hostile 
bullets from ‘‘ the enemy” and arrest from “‘ our 
friends.” I was several times seized upon as a 
spy—now in France as a German doctor: now 
in Germany as a French officer attempting to 
break his parole. But there, it is over now, and 
my adventures supply me with many a good joke 
with which to ‘‘set the table in a roar.” 

It matters little how I got into Strasburg. 
Were I writing the story of my life, I might oc- 
cupy with an account of my experiences. 
I think I should head the chapter containing the 
narrative, ‘‘ Breaking the Blockade,” for that was 
the operation I performed ; but, as I have a dif- 
ferent story to tell, I content myself with the sim- 
ple statement that I escaped from the clutches of 
the German sentries, that I passed the French 
outposts, and that I found myself in the city. 
People living in England a humdram, unevent- 
ful life can scarcely realize the wretchedness of a 
beleaguered town. Public buildings bombarded, 
churches razed to the ground, hospitals in flames, 
and streets upon streets mere masses of ruins, 
The Germans, anxious to get to Paris, were be- 
coming brutal. Their guns were laid at the poor 
quarters, in the hope of burning out the lower 
classes and causing a revolt. It was pitiful to 
see the crowd of starving people who bivouacked 
in the public places, Whole families lay togeth- 
er in heaps in the last stages of disease, in the 
last agonies of famine; the more wealthy inhab- 
itants, abandoning the upper apartments of their 
houses, had taken refuge from the fast-falling 
shells in the cellars and kitchens. Terror and 
misery reigned supreme; as I looked around me 
I could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ And this is war— 
glorious war!” 

‘** Good-morning, Sir.” 

I was startled by a voice that seemed familiar 
to me, and yet I could not say where I had heard 
its tones before, 

**You don’t remember me! Ah, Sir, I have 
changed very much since we last met.” 

The speaker was a French workman, wearing 
the blouse of his class—a man with a young face 
lined and seared by sorrow and disease, He wore 
a mustache and beard, and had heavy, shaggy eye- 
brows. I looked at him fixedly, and yet could 
not bring to my recollection where I had seen 
him before. 

**T had the honor of serving you, Sir, when I 
was in the employ of Mr. ;” and he men- 
tioned the name of a well-known London trades- 
man. Then it flashed upon me that I had known 
the man. before me as a lad—a careless, merry 
lad. I suppose my face was a traitor to my 
theughts. 

**You find Paul Girard changed,” he said, 
with a sorrowful smile. ‘‘It’s only six years 
ago that I was in London, and yet I have lived a 
long, long life since then.” 

Certainly he was changed. I had known him 
a bright, joyous boy, and now he seemed to be a 
man old and gray before his time. As we spoke, 
a hissing shell fell near us. He seized me by the 
arm and pulled me behind a wall, just in time to 
escape the shower of iron that followed upon a 
loud explosion. 

**Come with me,” he said, and led the way 
down a narrow street in which appeared ugly 
gaps where houses had fallen in, or gardens had 
been covered with shattered masonry. Mechanic- 
ally I ol him, and soon we approached some 
wooden planks let into the pavement. When we 
reached this spot he stooped down, and taking 
an iron ring between his hands, exerted all his 
strength to lift what I now found was a trap- 
door leading to a cellar. He was some little time 
about his work. 

**See, Sir, how weak I am,” he cried. ‘*Ah! 
we have had a ying time since those pigs of 
Prussians surrounded us. At last!” 

The door had yielded, and we then descended 
into a wretched room lighted by an oil-lamp which 
made but the darkness visible. A couple of chairs, 
a crucifix, the picture of a comely woman, a little 
straw, and that was all the place contained. I 
saw before me squalid poverty. 

“*T fear you must have suffered deeply.” 

“*We have all suffered. But that is not all. 
Do 73! see that picture, Sir ?” 


** Look at it well,” he cried, excitedly. ‘‘Say, 
is not the face fair enough? Can you read per- 
fidy in those sweet blue eyes, cruelty in that gen- 
tle mouth? No, and yet I tell you that face has 
been a greater curse to me than the siege; that 
those eyes have reconciled me to death !” 

** She is dead ?” 

‘*No; would that she had died before I learn- 
ed that she was false! Zhen I could have pray- 
ed for her; but now!” ; 

What could I do? The poor fellow was evi- 
dently killing himself by yielding to the fatal ex- 








citement that follows close upon a woman's de- 


ceit. I tried to comfort him, but my words fal- 
tered. I grew confused, and was silent. 

‘** Ah, Sir, if you did but know my sufferings, 
you would pity me, She was my life, my hope, 
my idol; and she has gone, Shall I ever see her 
again? Great Heaven, what have I done that 
my punishment should be so heavy, and so hard 
to bear ?” 

And he threw himself upon the straw in an 
agony of grief. By-and-by he grew more calm. 

**You remember me in London, Sir. I leit 
suddenly, because I heard a rumor that she was 
false. I hurried away, came here, and found my 
suspicions well-founded. She was married!” 

** But that was many years ago,” I said. 

**Yes; but those sort of wounds never heal. 
You may lose a leg or a hand, but when the 
heart is stabbed the blow is fatal.” 

I rose to depart. He seized my hand, and de- 
tained me. 

**Do not leave me, Sir,” he cried. ‘‘TI am ill 
and lonely. I amafraidto be alone. When the 
house above us was cannonaded by those pigs, 
my poor sister died; and since her death I have 
seen no one here. I have crept out every other 
day to get some food—to receive my allow- 


**But were not men wanted to man the 
walls ?” 

**T understand what you mean, Sir,” he re- 
7 with a finshed cheek. ‘‘ But see here. 

am no coward ; I am a Frenchman.” 

And then I noticed for the first time that Gi- 
rard was wounded. What should I decide? I 
had made no friends in Strasburg. When men 
are starving and fighting for the lives of the dear 
ones at home — for wives and children, it is no 
time for idle companionship. Charity and ineli- 
nation counseled me to stay with Girard, and I 
once more resumed my seat. 

* Thanks, Sir,” the man said, gratefully. “TI 








can not tell you the comfort an English face 
brings to me. Remember, when I lived in that 
land of fogs of yours I almost became one of 
your compatriots.” 

**You are ill. Would not the Prussians allow 
you to go to Switzerland ?” 

“The Prussians! Ah! you can not know 
them. When their cannon had battered down 
our houses, and the city was the home of a 
pestilence, the good Swiss asked permission to 
entertain our women and children, and were re- 
fused. But a day will come for France; and 
then—vengeance !” 

As I sat before him my eyes unconsciously be- 
came fixed upon the picture. He followed my 
glance, and became more and more excited, 

** Ah, poor girl! poor girl! I can forgive her 
now. What are my sufferings compared to hers? 
You must know, Sir, that she is not in the city.” 

** Not in the city ?” I exclaimed. 

** No, her husband” (he hissed ont the word), 
**he was once a friend of mine—a friend! He 
rented a small house outside the walls. At the 
first sortie he was struck down wounded. They 
took him to his home, and left him there; and 
she is with him.” 

** Have they any children ?” 

**Yes, two. Girls. Rose and Clotilde.” 

As he spoke there was a heavy thud, and then 
a loud explosion. 

‘Another shell!” he cried. ‘‘Curses upen 
the heartless wretches, Will they not let us die 
in peace ?” 

** Help!” 

It was the sound of a girl's weak voice. He 
stood listening, and trembling in every limb. 

‘* Help, M. Girard! for the sake of Heaven, 
help !” 

Mounting the steps that led to the street, he 
pushed up the trap-door, and a poor little creat- 
ure burried into the cellar. 
**Her child!” said Girard. ‘‘ What is it, 
Rose ?” 

The poor little girl could scarcely speak for 
terror. She cowered down before him, and be- 
gan to cry. I took her in my arms, and tried 
to comfort her. 

** What is it, Rose?” repeated Girard, when 
the girl had grown more composed under the 
intluence of my soothing words. 

And then came a long, rambling story, The 
child had been sent by her mother to the city to 
carry a letter to Girard. ‘The family were liter- 
ally starving. The husband was dying of a 
dreadful disease, and the wife was waiting upon 
him. ‘The only available messenger was the 
poor little trembling creature resting within my 
arms. 

“*Oh, M. Girard, do help us!” she cried. 
**We are so miserable. Clotilde is ill with fe- 
ver, like papa. Do help us, Oh, do help us!” 

She repeated the sentence a score of times; 
and then we learned how the child, under the 
darkness of night, had made her way into the 
city, regardless of shells and bullets from friends 
and foes. 

‘*Read this,” said Girard, and he handed to 
me a tear-stained letter. 

“You once loved me. We are in sore distress—-so 


rore that I even write to you. Have pity upon us, 

for the sake of Heaven. Rose wil! tell you all. Save 

us. Evotnr.” 
That was all. 


“What shall I do?” 

“Do, Girard?” I replied. ‘‘ Why, behave like 
a man—a Christian.” 

I held out my hand; he took it within hi 
own, and pressed it. Then he brushed away the 
tears that had gathered in his eyes, and said: 

‘*T understand you, Sir, I go to them 
this — - 

** And I will accompany 

It was now his tern Seat for mr hand, 
The compact was # word on ei- 
ther side: two men had dete to risk their 
lives for the sake of a woman. We told the 
child to follow us, put on thick overcoats, and 





sallied forth. My purse soon supplied the neces- 
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Carrying the load 
tween us, we pro eeded 
to one of the city gates, 
and tried to pass out. 
As Girard was the weak- 
er of the two, I took 
charge of the « hild. 

‘* Where are you go- 
ing ?” cried a surly mo- 
blot, bringing his rifle to 
the ‘* charge.” 

“On a 
mercy, good Sir,” said 
Girard. ‘‘‘ A poor sam- 
ily is starving . outside 
the walls, and—” 

‘You can't pass here.” 

‘But I am an En- 
glishman a journal- 
I, producing 
ntials. 

u can’t pass.” 

And we found that 
he was right. Do what 
we would, say what we 
c 38S Was every 
where refused us. 

‘*We must run fhe 
sentries,” whispered Gi- 
rard, ‘*I have a rope. 
We can easily attach it 
to a tree on ihe ram- 
parts, and drop into the 
ditch below.” 

It seemed hopeless to 
attempt to obtain the 
sanction of the authori- 
ties to our departure; so 
I consented to adopt his aa 
plan. We crept on to 
the ramparts, and, choos- 
ing a point badly guard- 
ed, dropped, by means of Girard’s rope, into the 
plain outside the walls. During our descent I 
carried the child on my arm We were not 
seen, and soon arrived at the ruins of a building 
that had once been a cottage. 

Under a shed constructed of wood-work (the 
remains, probably, of the frame-work of a door) 
lay a man, evidently dying; near him was a 
woman, who, even now, in this hour of misery, 
possessed a pleasing face—a face that once 
must have been beautiful. The woman sprang 
up as she saw us skirting the wall, and uttered 
a cry. 

‘* At last—you have come. I knew you 
would ; and my prayers are answered.” 

** Yes, Engénie, I have come.” 

A blush spread over her thin, pale face as she 
listened to him. 
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**Oh, Paul!” 

‘‘Not a word, Eugénie. I am here to help 
you, not to blame. What can I do?” 

She pointed to the dying man, ‘‘He has 
tasted nothing for two days. He is sinking 
from exhaustion.” 

We took the food out of the basket, and, mix- 
ing a little Cognac and water in a glass, ap- 
proached the dying man. 

** Here, Girard.” 

My companion knelt down beside his rival, and 
raised the glass to his lips. 

The man opened his eyes, and stared into Gi- 
rard’s face. 

** You here!” 

“ Drink.” 

‘*You here! What are you doing here? Is 





| this death? Is this my punishment ?” 
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A PRECARIOUS REFUGE. 


“* Drink.” 

‘*Never will I take any thing from your 
hands. Enugénie, drive him from me. Where 
is Eugénie? Do you hear, Eugénie!” 

I stooped down beside him, and was about to 
add my entreaties, when the shed was filled with 
flame and smoke. A sharp pain, a feeling of 
utter helplessness and oblivion. 

When I regained my consciousness I was in a 
German field hospital. I recovered slowly from 
my wound. When I was well enough to con- 
verse with the doctor who attended, I asked 
where I had been found. 

‘*In a shed near the cemetery. We thought 
you were dead at first, for you were struck by 
the shell that killed your friends,” 

‘* My friends ?” 

“*Yes. We found you lying beside the bodies 
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of a woman and her chil. 
dren, andtwo men. We 
baried them, poor creat- 
ures, in one grave.” 


And so my story ends. 
Shortly afterward I was 
allowed to leave the Ger- 
man army en route for 
England, and soon reach- 
ed London, where I re- 
ceived the congratula- 
tions of my friends. For 
nine days I was ‘‘a lion.” 
It is two years since, and 
yet even now I think that 
the distinction I enjoyed 
was dearly bought. Ah! 
there is a terrible mean- 
ing to me in those sim- 
ple words—‘‘ Two years 
since!” 


THE LAL-LAL FALLS, 


Unie America, 
Australia is not distin- 
guished by the magni- 
tude of its rivers, nor 
does it possess, as far as 
investigators are aware, 
any thing that will com- 
pare with the great cat- 
aract of the St. Law- 
rence, or even the lesser 
water-falls of Europe. 
There are vast deserts 
in the island-continent 
where one may travel 
for days without seeing 
a stream big enough for 
a@ minnow to swim in, 
except after a heavy fall 
of rain. And conse- 
quently, as the French proverb says, ‘‘ Among 
the blind a one-eyed man is king,” so in arid 
Australia an unpretending little water-fall like 
that represented in the accompanying picture is 
thought a good deal of. The Lal-Lal Falls are 
produced by the Lal-Lal Creek, which rises in 
the Dividing Range to the north of Ballarat, and 
joining the Moorabool River, falls into the sea at 
Corio Bay, Geeling. The Lal-Lal Falls are a 
favorite resort for picnic parties from the neigh- 
borhood, as shade and water are always attain- 
able, though after a long drought the latter is 
reduced toa mere thread; but on the contrary, 
after a heavy rain-fall of several successive days, 
the scene is very grand, and the thunder of the 
waters as they leap foaming over the abyss is 
not to be despised even by those who have vis- 
ited the Tosa, Schaffhausen, or Niagara. 











THE LAL-LAL FALLS, NEAR BALLARAT, AUSTRALIA. 
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